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Contributions  are  tax  deductible 

The  objective  of  Numismatists  of  Wisconsin  is  to  encourage  and  promote  interest  in  numismatics,  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  between  Wisconsin  coin  collectors  and  Wisconsin  coin  clubs,  and  to  encour- 
age and  assist  new  numismatic  hobbyists.  All  resources  of  the  organization  shall  be  used  to  further  these 
objectives.  Dues  are  $10  per  year  and  entitles  participants  to  NOW  News,  this  quarterly  publication. 
Among  the  services  offered  are  coin  authentication,  a Speaker’s  Bureau,  show  calendar  coordination  and 
guidelines  to  assist  coin  clubs  hosting  the  annual  NOW  convention. 
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President’s 

Message 

by  Thad  Streeter 


I noticed  in  today’s  paper  that  an  1 804  dollar 
just  sold  for  $3,737,500.  WOW!  I remember 
when  I was  a kid  back  in  the  ‘60s  all  of  my 
coin  collecting  friends  (a  lot  of  kids  collected 
coins)  knew  about  that  coin  and  dreamed  of 
owning  one  and  having  it  in  their  collection  or 
even  better  yet,  of  finding  one  and  selling  it 
and  becoming  rich. 

I also  remember  the  stamp  collectors  (the 
proper  term  is  that  funny  word  that  starts 
with  a “P”  that  nobody  knows  how  to  pro- 
nounce) would  always  say  that  no  coin 
ever  sold  for  a million  dollars  and  that  none 
probably  ever  would.  Of  course  there  were 
stamps  that  sold  for  that  amount  and  us  nu- 
mismatists (they  could  never  pronounce  that 
one  right  either)  would  one  day  see  the  light 
and  realize  that  stamps  were  for  collecting 
and  that  coins  were  for  spending,  preferably 
to  buy  stamps. 

Well,  they  were  wrong  about  the  million  dollar 
mark  for  coins  and  have  been  for  quite  some 
time.  I find  it  curious  though  what  sparks 
someone  to  collect  and  be  willing  to  pay  huge 
dollar  amounts  to  own  the  rarest  coins.  The 
experts  talk  of  what  creates  a market,  what 
maintains  a market  and  what  stimulates  a 
market. 

I’m  no  expert,  I simply  find  joy  in  collecting 
what  I find  interesting  and  can  afford.  I think 
that  all  of  us  work  that  way,  only  on  different 
levels.  We  start  out  from  that  early  spark 
and  follow  the  road  that  best  suits  our  inter- 
est and  pocket  book.  I’m  sure  that  we  all 
have  our  treasures  that  we  would  never  part 
with  and  a number  of  items  we’d  be  more 
than  willing  to  sell  even  if  we  didn’t  get  over 
$3,000,000  for  them. 


Enjoy  your  collecting  for  the  sake  of  collect- 
ing and  whatever  reasons  make  you  happy. 
Best  of  all,  you  make  friends  along  the  way. 
Those  kids  from  back  in  the  ‘60s  aren’t  kids 
any  more,  but  they  are  still  some  of  my  best 
friends  and  most  are  still  collecting. 

Until  next  time....  Happy  collecting! 

‘Thad 


Writer’s  Award  Winners 

The  2007  issues  of  NOW  News  contained 
many  interesting  numismatic  articles  and 
members  voted  for  their  favorite  stories. 
Congratulations  to  the  writers  of  the  top 
three  stories: 

1 st  - Winchester  Firearms 
by  Gene  Johnson 

2nd  - Medium  of  Exchange  used  in  Prisons 
by  Phyllis  Calkins 

3rd-  Museum  Treasures  (Slave  Tags) 
by  Tom  Casper 

Another  of  Gene  Johnson’s  stories  was 
voted  as  the  2nd  place  winner,  but  according 
to  the  Writer’s  Award  guidelines,  only  one 
cash  prize  can  be  awarded  to  a writer,  even 
though  they  may  have  written  several  great 
articles. 

The  first  place  cash  award  of  $1 00  was  do- 
nated by  South  Shore  Coin  Club;  the  second 
place  of  $50  was  donated  by  Randy  Miller, 
Wisconsin  Coin  Expos  and  the  $25  3rd  place 
award  was  given  by  the  Milwaukee  Numis- 
matic Society. 

If  you  have  written  a numismatic  article,  why 
not  send  it  to  the  NOW  editor  for  publication 
in  our  newsletter.  To  be  eligible  for  the  cash 
awards,  you  must  be  a member  of  NOW. 

* * * 
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NOW  Show 


Highlights 


by  Phyllis  Calkins 
Photos  by  Gene  Johnson 


The  2008  NOW 
Show  is  now  his- 
tory and  Cliff  Mishler 
and  Joel  Edler  did  a 
great  job  organizing 
the  event.  When  we 
arrived  Friday  after- 
noon, dealers  were 
already  busy  taking 
care  of  the  early- 
bird collectors. 


NOW  Treasurer,  Ron  Calkins  & 
Editor,  Phyllis  at  the  NOW  table 


The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors met  with 
Vice  President, 
Fred  Borgmann, 
conducting 
the  meeting  in 
the  absence  of 
President,  Thad 
Streeter. 


Vice  President 


Fred  Borgmann 


One  important  item  discussed  during 
the  meeting  was  the  NOW  website 
--  Leon  Saryan  volunteered  to  check 
into  what  is  involved  in  keeping  it 
updated. 


About  5:30  a group  departed  for  the  traditional  Mys- 
tery Dinner,  which  was  one  of  the  best  we’ve  attended. 
The  group  enjoyed  a cruise  on  the  Chain-of-Lakes  out  of 
Waupaca.  Snacks  and  beverages  curbed  appetites,  fol- 
lowed by  a delicious  buffet  dinner.  Everyone  enjoyed  the 
evening  and  fellowship.  A silver  round  commemorating 
the  evening  was  given  to  everyone  attending.  A wonder- 
ful collage  of  photos  of  the  cruise  was  prepared  by  Adele 
Vogel  (see  pages  1 7-1  8). 


Later  in  the  afternoon,  Gene  Johnson 
and  Chet  Krause  gave  a presentation 
entitled  “NOW  Witness  to  Coin  Col- 
lecting Growth  and  Change  Over  the 
Past  Half  Century”. 


Gene  Johnson  & Chet  Krause 
reminisce  about  NOW’s 


Following  breakfast  at  the  Crystal  Cafe,  we  returned  to  “Good  Old  Days” 

the  coin  show  and  to  the  NOW  table. 


A Coin  Collecting  Merit  Badge  Clinic  for  Scouts  was  con- 
ducted by  George  Cuhaj.  Another  youth  activity  was  a 
Young  Numismatist  Treasure  Trivia  Hunt. 


Lastly,  John  and  Nancy  Wilson  gave  a 
presentation  on  “48  Memorable  Wis- 
consin Coin  Collecting  Adventures.” 
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Green  Bay  contingent,  Mike  Tramte, 
chats  with  Tom  Fruit 


non  gamins  ana  long-time 
Krause  employee.  Bob  Wilhite 


John  & Nancy  Wilson  prepare  for 
their  afternoon  seminar. 


Gab  Fest  ( left  to  right) 

Myles  Fenske,  Jim  Jam,  Rita  Jam, 
Bill  Brandimore  and  George  Cuhaj 


We  Saw 
You 
at  the 
NOW 
Show! 


Norwegion  Story  Time  — Darlene  Anderson  and  hubby  are  entertained  by  Cliff  Manthe 
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Larry  Shepherd  Named 
ANA  Executive  Director 

Former  banking  and  investment  executive 
and  life-long  coin  collector  Larry  Shepherd 
has  been  named  the  new  executive  director 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association. 
Shepherd  replaces  Acting  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Ken  Hollenbeck,  who  replaced  Chris 
Cipoletti  last  October. 

Discover  and  Explore  the  World  of 
Money  with  ANA’s 
Educational  Programs 

The  ANA  offers  a variety  of  educational 
programs  with  opportunities  for  scholar- 
ships and  camaraderie  for  anyone  from  the 
curious  beginner  to  the  most  advanced 
numismatist. 

Summer  Seminar  - the  highlight  of  the  nu- 
mismatic year  is  the  annual  Summer  Semi- 
nar in  Colorado  Springs  where  collectors  of 
all  ages  and  know-how  come  together  to 
experience  hands-on  numismatics.  Week- 
long  interactive  classes  are  offered  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  from  Coin  Grading 
and  Counterfeit  Detection  to  Flying  Eagle 
and  Indian  Head  Cents,  World  Paper  Money 
and  Digital  Photography.  New  day  and  eve- 
ning courses  taught  by  hobby  luminaries  are 
added  every  year. 

Traveling  Seminars  - Can’t  come  to  Colo- 
rado Springs?  Collect  Smart  classes  are  of- 
fered in  conjunction  with  the  Association’s 
conventions  and  with  local  and  regional  coin 
shows  around  the  country. 


Diploma  Program  - Then  ANA  comes  right 
to  your  front  door  with  a selection  of 
home  study  courses.  Learn  the  basics  and 
receive  a “Numismatic  Scholar”  certificate 
by  completing  a series  of  correspondence 
courses  in  the  Numismatic  Diploma  Pro- 
gram. 

New  Collectors  - If  you’re  new  to  collect- 
ing, don’t  miss  the  informative  selection  of 
articles  written  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
hobby  and  the  art  of  collecting. 

Bonus  Bucks  Benefits  Clubs 

The  ANA  and  its  member  clubs  are  working 
together  to  grow  clubs  and  ANA  member- 
ship. To  encourage  that  effort,  the  Asso- 
ciation will  credit  a club’s  ANA  membership 
account  with  “bonus  bucks”  for  every  new 
club  member  who  joins  the  ANA. 

New  members  are  defined  as  members 
who  have  been  inactive  in  the  organization 
for  1 2 months  or  more.  The  ANA  also  will 
supply  clubs  with  membership  applications 
(listing  the  club  as  sponsor)  to  distribute 
with  newsletters.  Clubs  can  redeem  the 
bucks  to  pay  their  ANA  dues,  acquire  gift 
memberships  or  purchase  educational  prod- 
ucts from  the  MoneyMarket  catalog.  (Be 
sure  to  mention  your  “bonus  bucks”  credit 
when  ordering.)  Learn  more  in  the  first 
2008  quarterly  issue  of  “MintMark”  on  the 
ANA  website,  www.money.org  or  contact 
ANA  Club  Liaison  Sandy  Hill  at  719-482- 
9846  and  request  membership  information. 

The  ANA  is  a non-profit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  educating  and  encouraging  people 
to  study  and  collect  money  and  related 
items.  The  ANA  helps  its  32,000  members 
and  the  public  discover  and  explore  the 
world  of  money  through  its  vast  array  of 
programs,  including  its  education  and  out- 
reach programs,  museum  library,  publica- 
tions, conventions  and  seminars. 

★ ★ ★ 
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Coin 

Club 

News 


Madison  Coin  Club 

The  main  business  of  the  club’s  April  meet- 
ing was  a wrap-up  about  their  very  successful 
March  2nd  show.  At  the  May  meeting  Nate 
Isley  gave  a presentation  on  “Transition  from 
the  Large  Cent  to  the  Small  Cent”,  which 
occurred  in  1 857.  If  anyone  would  like  to 
give  a short  presentation  on  any  numismatic 
subject,  please  contact  Tom  Galway  at  238- 
1 722  or  e-mail  . 

No  meeting  is  scheduled  for  July,  however, 
the  club’s  annual  picnic  will  be  held  on  August 

nth. 

★ ★ ★ 


South  Shore  Coin  Club 

On  April  26th  members  had  a “Meet  and 
Greet”  dinner  at  Meyer’s  Family  Restaurant. 
Door  prizes  were  given  out  and  each  partici- 
pant received  a numismatic  gift. 

President  Joe  Bartoszewicz  pointed  out  that 
organizations  depend  on  people  who  volun- 
teer their  services  from  the  heart.  As  a token 
of  appreciation,  5 members  whose  contribu- 
tions exemplified  the  volunteer  spirit  over 
many  years  were:  Lee  Hartz,  Pat  Bethe,  Wally 
Weis,  Betty  Petrovick  and  Phyllis  Weis.  Visit 
the  club’s  website  at  www.sscmke.org. 

* * * 


Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Club 

After  serving  as  club  president  for  many 
years,  Thad  Streeter  has  stepped  down  due 
to  job  commitments.  The  following  were 
newly-elected  officers  of  the  club: 

President:  Mike  Rolling 

Vice  President:  Thad  Streeter 

Secretary:  Dave  Goslin 

Treasurer  Jerry  Zocher 

The  club’s  April  20th  show  was  well  attended 
considering  the  weather  was  warm  and  many 
people  were  out  working  in  their  yards. 

* * * 


Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society 

The  annual  Boy  Scout  Coin  Collecting  Merit 
Badge  Clinic  was  held  April  5th  in  conjunction 
with  the  South  Shore  Coin  Show.  Approxi- 
mately 47  scouts  participated  in  the  ses- 
sion. The  goal  of  the  Merit  Badge  clinic  was 
to  educate  scouts  in  numismatics  and  they 
were  tested  after  each  presenter  completed 
his  program.  The  clinic  ended  with  almost  all 
47  of  the  scouts  going  home  meeting  their 
merit  badge  requirements. 

Unfortunately  the  bus  trip  planned  to  the 
NOW  Show  in  lola  had  to  be  cancelled  be- 
cause of  low  enrollment.  Several  members 
were  able  to  attend  the  event  by  carpooling. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  club’s  annual 
train  ride  to  the  East  Troy  Trolley  Museum. 
The  trip  is  scheduled  for  July  1 7th. 


Richland  Center 

We  recently  found  out  that  the  Richland 
Center  Coin  Club  is  still  active.  The  group 
meets  at  7:00  p.m.  at  the  Bowling  Alley  in 
Richland  Center  on  the  3rd  Thursday  of  each 
month.  No  meetings  are  scheduled  during 
the  summer. 
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Greater  Milwaukee  Coin  & Jewelry 


Brookfield 

262-781-4200 
4040  N.  Calhoun  Rd. 
Open 

Monday-Saturday 


Waukesha 

262-896-8955 
615  N.  Barstow 
Open 

We  d nesday-  Saturday 


Fond  du  I 

888-781-4200 
20  Forest  Avenue 
Open 

by  appointment 


We  Pay  Top  Prices! 


We  need  inventory  for  our  customers 
and  for  our  many  National  Coin  Shows 


Over  50  Years  Experience 
Buying  Estates 


["£  -<r  $MGC  bbb 


Buying  and  Selling 

• Coins 

• Jewelry 

• Paper  Money 

• Proof  & Mint  Sets 

• US  & Foreign 

• Certified  Coins 

• Gold  & Silver 

• Supplies 

v J 


*6  PNG 


Give  Us  a Call  or  Stop  By 

www.milwaukeecoin.com 
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Renaissance  of  American  Coinage 
1916-1921 


Top  88  Coins  to  Buy  and  Sell 

Coin  value  expert  numismatist,  Scott  Trav- 
ers, has  updated  his  best  selling  Top  88 
Coins  book  --  44  winner  coins  and  44  losers 
--  showing  you  exactly  which  coins  are  worth 
buying  and  which  coins  to  avoid.  A fun  read 
for  collectors  and  investors,  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  parameters  that  lead  to  smart  coin 
purchases.  Soft  cover,  208  pages.  List  price 
$1 3.95  (ANA  member  price  $1 1 .95) 

For  more  information  about  purchasing  the 
books  from  ANA,  call  1 -800-367-9723  or 
visit  their  website  www.money.org. 


Roger  Burdette.  The  first  of  three  volumes 
exploring  this  era  in  U.S.  history  and  coinage. 
As  the  title  relays,  1916-1921  details  the 
subsidiary  silver  coinage  and  creation  of  the 
Peace  dollar  --  the  end  of  the  renaissance. 

The  list  price  of  the  book  is  $64.95  ($58.95 
for  ANA  members). 

Renaissance  of  American  Coinage 
1905-1908 

Roger  Burdette.  Volume  II  explores  the 
introduction  of  art  into  coinage,  specifically 
the  designs  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  Roger 
Burdette  shows  gold  coin  designs  from  1 905- 
1 908  how  and  when  the  extremely  high  relief 
patterns  were  made,  the  origin  of  the  low 
relief  double  eagle  design  and  more.  The 
designs  of  Bela  Pratt  are  also  described  in  this 
extensively  researched  book.  This  382-page 
hardcover  book  sells  for  $64.95  (ANA  mem- 
ber price  $58.95). 

Money  of  the  Bible 


“I’m  Chet” 
is  a “must 
have”  for 
anyone  who 
knows  Chet 
Krause. 


The  book  is  an  autobiography  of  Chet’s  life  as 
told  to  Arlyn  Sieber.  Arlyn  was  employed  by 
Krause  Publications  for  25  years. 


This  new  2nd  edition  book,  authored  by  Ken 
Bressett,  examines  part  of  the  40  parables 
preached  by  Jesus  that  mention  money  and 
coins,  explaining  the  passages  and  identify- 
ing the  coins  described  in  the  passage  and 
why  they  are  important  historically.  The  book 
sells  for  $29.95  (The  price  for  ANA  members 
is  $26.95). 


Readers  are  introduced  to  Chet’s  family,  his 
experiences  in  service  during  World  War  II  and 
how  his  hobbies  grew  into  what  it  is  today. 

The  book  can  be  purchased  at  a cost  of  $20 
plus  $5  shipping/handling  and  all  profits  are 
donated  to  the  lola  Historical  Society.  Send 
your  order  to  Chet  Krause,  PO  Box  252,  lola, 
Wl  54945.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  lola 
Historical  Society. 
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Milwaukee  Museum 

[by  Tom  Casper  #982 

Al  Muchka,  curator  of  coins  at  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum  announced  that  the 
Numismatic  Exhibit  at  the  Museum  has  been 
extended  for  another  year.  He  said  he  has 
received  a lot  of  positive  comments  about 
the  exhibit  from  museum  visitors. 

The  exhibit  opened  at  the  start  of  the  ANA 
Convention  held  in  Milwaukee  in  August, 

2007.  The  exhibit  will  be  open  until  at  least 
August,  2009  and  possibly  longer  if  the  space 
isn’t  immediately  needed  for  a new  exhibit. 
This  will  provide  additional  time  for  anyone 
coming  to  Milwaukee  to  take  a look  at  some 
of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum’s  finest 
numismatic  specimens.  NOW  was  a major 
contributor  to  this  exhibit. 

* * * 

Canada’s  First  Ever 
Triangular  Shaped  Coin 
500  Milk  Delivery 

[Royal  Canadian  Mint] 

Many  Canadians  have  fond 
memories  of  a uniformed 
milkman  delivering  bottles 
of  fresh  dairy  to  their 
childhood  homes.  From 
the  late  1 9th  century  to 
the  1960s,  dairy  tokens 
were  a fixture  across  the 


country,  bought  in  advance  by  customers 
to  pay  for  the  once  common  house  call. 

Most  dairies  had  their  own  unique  tokens, 
often  brightly  colored  like  this  eye-catching 
triangular  coin.  It’s  the  third  in  our  sell-out 
series  of  irregular-shaped  coins  and  our  first- 
ever  triangular  coin  that’s  been  beautifully 
enhanced  with  translucent  enamel  effect. 

A short  history  of  tokens: 

Pre-confederation  tokens  disappeared 
from  circulation  after  the  1 870s  and  were 
replaced  by  new  Canadian  coinage.  Still 
local  merchants  continued  to  issue  variously 
shaped  trade  tokens,  exchangeable  for  a 
number  of  goods  and  services,  like  bread,  milk 
or  a shave.  Though  their  use  declined  after 
the  Second  World  War,  some  tokens,  like 
those  used  in  today’s  public  transit  systems, 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  Five  In  Your  Pocket 

A new  $5  bill,  with  splashes  of  color 
surrounding  Abraham  Lincoln,  went  into 
circulation  last  March.  It  still  has  a portrait  of 
the  1 6th  president  on  one  side  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  on  the  other.  But  it  also  features 
purple  and  gray  colors  and  other  high-tech 
changes  designed  to  make  life  more  difficult 
for  counterfeiters. 

The  changes  to  the  $5  bill  are  similar  to  those 
already  made,  starting  in  2003,  to  the  $10, 
$20  and  $50  bills.  In  those  redesigns,  pastel 
colors  were  added  as  part  of  an  effort  to  stay 
ahead  of  counterfeiters  and  their  increasingly 
sophisticated  copying  machines. 

Originally  this  bill  was  not  going  to  be 
redesigned,  but  that  decision  was  reversed 
once  counterfeiters  began  bleaching  $5 
notes  and  printing  fake  $100  bills  with  the 
bleached  paper  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  security  features 
/ were  in  the  same  locations  on  both  bills. 

To  thwart  those  efforts,  the  government 
changed  the  $5  watermark  from  one  of 


Lincoln  to  two  separate  watermarks  featuring 
the  numeral  5.  The  new  $5  adds  a light 
purple  color  at  the  center  of  the  bill  that 
blends  with  gray  near  the  edges. 

Small  yellow  “05”  numerals  are  printed  to  the 
left  of  Lincoln  on  the  front  and  to  the  right 
of  the  memorial  on  the  back.  The  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  States,  which  features  an  eagle 
and  shield  appears  in  purple  to  the  right  of 
the  president’s  portrait.  An  arc  of  purple  stars 
surrounds  Lincoln  and  the  seal. 

The  note  features  a large-size  “5”  printed  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  backside 
of  the  bill  in  high-contrast  purple;  this  feature 
was  added  to  help  the  visually  impaired. 

While  the  $5  bill  is  getting  a makeover,  there 
will  be  no  changes  to  the  $1  bill. 

The  next  bill  set  for  a makeover  is  the 
$100  bill.  It  will  feature  the  most  advanced 
safeguard  yet,  a new  security  thread 
composed  of  650,000  tiny  lenses.  This  will 
magnify  micro-printing  on  the  bills  to  give 
the  effect  of  having  the  images  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  than  the  bill  when  it  is 
being  moved.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  hopes  to  have  the  redesign  of  the 
$100  completed  by  fall. 


One  Less  Thing  To  Worry  About! 

The  National  Do  Not  Call  Registry  is  now 
permanent,  thanks  to  a last-minute  move 
by  Congress.  The  first  of  1 50  million  phone 
numbers  consumers  have  shielded  since  2003 
were  about  to  fall  back  into  telemarketers’ 
clutches.  Now  they’re  safe  from  pesky  sales 
calls  forever.  To  add  your  phone  number,  call 
888-382-1  222  or  go  to  www.donotcall.gov. 

Despite  the  lists,  It’s  impossible  to  stop  all 
telemarketing  calls.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
hang  up  --  and  report  the  offencer’s  number 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


The  2008  Bald  Eagle 
Commemorative  Coin  Program 


The  Bald  Eagle  $5  gold  coin 


The  Bald  Eagle,  nearing  the  brink  of 
extinction  just  35  years  ago,  has  made 
remarkable  progress  and  is  still  expanding 
its  presence  throughout  our  nation’s  lands 
and  skies.  Public  Law  1 08-486,  signed  by 
President  Bush  in  2004,  calls  for  the  U.S. 
Mint  to  issue  three  commemorative  coins 
that  celebrate  the  encouraging  recovery  of 
the  Bald  Eagle  species. 

The  Bald  Eagle  Commemorative  Coin 
Program  consists  of  3 coins  - a $5  gold 
coin,  a silver  dollar  and  a half-dollar  clad 
coin  available  in  both  proof  and  uncirculated 
conditions.  Surcharges  from  the  program 
are  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the  American 
Eagle  Foundation  of  Tennessee  for  the 
purposes  of  continuing  its  work  to  save  and 
protect  these  birds  nationally. 

The  $5  gold  coin  (shown  above)  depicts 
young  eaglets  perched  on  a branch  in  their 
natural  habitat.  The  coin’s  reverse  depicts 
an  image  of  the  current  Great  Seal  of  the 
U.S.  as  engraved  in  1 903.  It’s  limited  to 
1 00,000  coins. 

The  clad  half  dollar  coin  is  limited  to  a total 
of  750,000  coins.  The  obverse  of  this  coin 


Clad  half  dollar 
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depicts  baby  eaglets  at  about  2-3  days  old, 
settled  in  a nest  with  an  unhatched  egg.  The 
reverse  features  the  legendary  Bald  Eagle 
“Challenger”  with  the  American  flag  in  the 
background. 


The  obverse  of  the  $1  silver  coin  depicts  a 
mature  eagle  soaring  magestically  through 
the  sky.  The  coin’s  reverse  is  based  on  a 
replica  of  the  first  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  used  between  1 782  and  1841. 

In  1782  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
selected  the  Bald  Eagle  as  our  National 
Emblem  of  the  United  States  and  made  it  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States.  The  majestic  Eagle  has  come  to 
symbolize  America’s  freedom,  strength  and 
democracy. 

Bald  Eagles  were  once  abundant  throughout 
our  nation,  but  poaching,  habitat  destruction, 
pesticides  and  food  source  contamination 
took  their  toll,  reducing  the  population  from 
approximately  100,000  nesting  pairs  at 
the  founding  of  our  Nation  to  just  over  400 
nesting  pairs  in  the  early  1 960s. 


Sales  and  Use  Tax  Exemption  on 
Sales  of  Coins  in  Wisconsin 

[submitted  by  Clifford  Mishler} 

The  effort  undertaken  by  the  Wisconsin  Coin 
Collecting  Alliance  to  gain  a sales  tax  exemp- 
tion on  coins,  currency,  bullion  and  commem- 
orative medallions  sold  in  Wisconsin  launched 
with  a legislative  initiative  in  May,  2007,  fell 
short  of  its  goal.  While  legislation  was  over- 
whelmingly supported  in  the  Assembly,  and 
was  embodied  in  the  Assembly  budget  bill,  it 
didn’t  garner  majority  support  in  the  Senate 
and  was  stripped  from  the  compromise  bill 
that  emerged  from  the  joint  conference. 

The  legislation  is  presently  being  redrafted 
for  reintroduction  in  both  the  Assembly  and 
Senate.  All  collectors  and  dealers  are  urged 
to  contact  their  representatives  urging  their 
support  in  joining  as  co-sponsors  of  this  new 
legislative  initiative,  pointing  out  that  this 
action  will  keep  more  business  in  Wisconsin, 
bring  in  business  from  outside  the  state  and 
create  jobs. 

Coin  and  bullion  sales  are  presently  tax-free 
in  28  of  50  states,  including  the  adjoining 
states  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Michigan. 

If  you  are  unsure  who  your  State  Assembly 
person  or  State  Senator  is,  contact  the  Leg- 
islative Hotline  #800-362-9472  or  access 
website:  www.legis.state.wi.us. 


The  path  to  recovery  took  the  efforts  of 
governments,  private  organizations  and 
citizens  determined  to  save  our  National 
emblem.  The  ban  on  the  use  of  certain 
pesticides  in  1972,  the  protections  provided 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
and  efforts  such  as  captive  breeding  and  nest 
watch  programs  provided  the  vital  protection 
that  the  Eagles  needed  to  survive.  The 
success  of  this  recovery  effort  culminated 
in  the  removal  of  the  Bald  Eagle  form  the 
Endangered  Species  List  in  2007.  About 
1 0,000  nesting  pairs  of  Bald  Eagles  can  now 
be  found  throughout  the  continental  United 
States. 


★ ★ ★ 


God 

Bless 

America 


Legendary  lola  Native  Publishes 
Autobiography 

[Stevens  Point  Journal] 

It’s  difficult  to  overstate  Krause  Publications’ 
founder  and  philanthropist,  Chet  Krause’s 
gifts  to  Wisconsin  and  the  world.  From 
humble  beginnings  as  a small-town  carpenter 
to  serving  overseas  during  World  War  II  to 
building  a renowned  publishing  company 
from  virtually  nothing,  Krause,  an  lola  native, 
is  a legend. 

At  his  sister’s  insistence,  Krause  published 
an  autobiography,  “I’m  Chet”,  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  go  to  the  lola  Historical  Society. 

“It  took  me  a long  time  to  be  convinced  that 
I should  write  this,”  said  Krause,  84.  “Once  I 
started,  I just  wrote,  wrote,  wrote. 

Krause  gave  away  more  than  700  copies  of 
his  book  to  friends  and  colleagues  across 
the  country,  including  the  residents  of  Living 
Oaks,  an  assisted  living  facility  where  Krause 
resides,  members  of  the  local  Lions  Club  and 
numerous  national  figures  including  former 
Governor,  Tommy  Thompson,  whose  signed 
photograph  hangs  in  Krause’s  office. 

“I  would  rather  give  away  than  sell 
something  of  my  own  image,”  he  said. 

While  his  story  alone  is  impressive,  Krause 
believes  the  book  is  successful  in  large 
part  because  of  the  skill  of  his  editor  and 
longtime  colleague,  Arlyn  G.  Sieber,  and 
graphic  artist  Elizabeth  Krogwold,  who  he 
says,  “made  me  look  good.” 

Krause  has  authored  other  texts  including 
the  multi-volume  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins  as  well  as  three  books  about  Krause 
Publications’  legacy  and  philosophy. 

In  addition  to  donating  the  book’s  proceeds 
to  the  lola  Historical  Society,  Krause  also 
recently  provided  them  with  two  buildings 
for  exhibits. 


Marshfield  Clinic  and  the  Rawhide  Boys  Ranch 
in  New  London.  He  also  founded  the  lola  Old 
Car  Show  and  Swap  Meet. 

While  Chet  reviewed  the  book  in  proof 
form,  he  hasn’t  read  it  since  its  publication. 
“What’s  the  point  of  reading  it?  It’s  my  life... 
These  are  your  memories,  all  off  the  top  of 
your  head.  You  don’t  take  notes  on  your  life 
and  then  use  them”  Krause  said. 

★ ★ ★ 


First  Spouse  Gold  Coin  Pricing 

Pricing  for  coins  in  the  First  Spouse  Gold  se- 
ries has  been  a point  of  contention  this  year. 
Two  coins  from  the  program  are  currently 
available  at  the  U.S.  Mint,  but  at  different 
prices. 

Two  coins  from  the  program  are  currently 
available  at  the  U.S.  Mint,  but  at  different 
prices.  The  Dolly  Madison  coins  are  available 
at  $529.95  and  $509.95,  while  the  Elizabeth 
Monroe  coins  are  available  at  $619.95  and 
$599.95. 

The  pricing  disparity  has  contributed  to  slack 
sales  of  the  Monroe  coins.  The  following 
table  shows  the  latest  sales  statistics  accord- 
ing to  Numismaster: 

Proof  Unc.  Total 

Madison  17,458  10,885  28,343 

Monroe  6,307  3,573  9,880 

Ordering  options  will  also  be  interesting  to 
note.  The  most  recent  release  of  Elizabeth 
Monroe  coins  were  initially  limited  to  one 
per  household.  Sales  data  shows  that  this 
limit  was  not  really  necessary.  The  limit  was 
recently  raised  to  ten  per  household. 


* * * 


Krause  has  provided  support,  financial 
and  otherwise,  to  resources  including  the 
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New 

Mexico 

Quarter 


The  second 
commemorative 
quarter-dollar 
coin  released  in 
2008  honors  New  Mexico  and  is  the  47th  coin 
in  the  U.S.  Mint’s  50  State  Quarter  program. 


New  Mexico  nicknamed  the  “Land  of 
Enchantment”  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  January  6,  1912.  The  reverse  of  New 
Mexico’s  quarter  features  a Zia  sun  symbol 
over  a topographical  outline  of  the  state  with 
the  inscription  “Land  of  Enchantment”.  The 
coin  also  bears  the  inscriptions  “New  Mexico” 
and  “1912”. 


The  great  influence  of  Native  American 
cultures  can  be  found  throughout  New 
Mexico.  The  Zia  Pueblo  believe  the  sun 
symbol  represents  the  giver  of  all  good,  who 
gave  gifts  in  groups  of  four.  From  the  circle 
representing  life  and  love  without  beginning 
or  end,  the  four  groups  of  four  rays  that 
emanate  represent  the  four  directions, 
the  four  seasons,  the  four  phases  of  a day 
(sunrise,  noon,  evening  and  night),  and  the 
four  divisions  of  life  (childhood,  youth,  middle 
years  and  old  age). 

The  New  Mexico  Coin  Commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Bill  Richardson,  solicited  and 
reviewed  approximately  1 ,000  concept 
submissions  from  state  citizens.  The 
Commission  then  constructed  four  narrative 
concepts  that  represented  the  most 
popular  elements  submitted  by  the  public 
and  forwarded  them  to  the  U.S.  Mint  for 
consideration.  The  final  artistic  renderings 
developed  by  Mint  Sculptor  Engravers  and 
artists  participating  in  the  Mint’s  Artistic 


Infusion  Program  were  then  proposed  to  New 
Mexico  for  a final  selection  process. 

On  April  24,  2007  Governor  Richardson 
announced  his  recommendation  of  the  “Zia 
symbol  over  Topographical  State  Outline 
design. 

★ ★ ★ 


Washington  D.C. 
Quarter 

Forget  the  fragile  cherry  blossoms  and  cuddly 
panda  bears.  The  District  sought  a tougher 
message  on  its  new  quarter  --  a protest  of 
its  lack  of  full  voting  rights.  About  1/3rd  of 
the  350  people  who  sent  in  ideas  requested 
inscriptions  such  as  “Taxation  Without  Rep- 
resentation” or  “No  Taxation  Without  Repre- 
sentation”. 

The  Mint  pretty  much  set  a government 
speed  record  in  rejecting  the  District  govern- 
ment’s proposal  to  put  those  words  on  the 
D.C.  quarter  that  will  be  issued  as  part  of  the 
50  States  Quarter  Program.  The  Mint  said  in 
a statement  that  “It  does  not  comply  with 
the  law  that  authorizes  the  D.C.  commemora- 
tive dollar  coin.” 

The  Mint  has  settled  on  three  possible  de- 
signs for  the  District  of  Columbia  quarter. 
They  include  musician  Duke  Ellington  resting 
his  elbow  on  a piano,  astronomer  Benjamin 
Banneker  getting  ready  to  peer  through  a 
telescope;  and  abolitionist  and  author  Fred- 
erick Douglass  sitting  at  a writing  table.  All 
three  men  lived  in  Washington. 

The  designs  were  debuted  at  a meeting 
involving  Mayor  Adrian  Fenty  and  the  D.C. 
Council.  The  designs  will  be  unveiled  to  the 
public  and  the  mint  will  ask  residents  for  com- 
ment before  selecting  a winner. 

★ ★ ★ 
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John  Quincy  Adams 
Presidential  $1  Coin 


• establishes  a standard  weight  for  the 
Mint’s  use; 

• makes  provisions  for  payment  for  the 
testing  of  silver  bullion  brought  to  the 
Mint  for  coinage. 

• authorizes  employment  of  clerks  at  the 
Mint;  and 

• authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to 
assay  bullion  not  intended  for  coinage 
and  to  issue  certificates  of  fineness  at 
the  owners’  expense. 

President  John  Quincy  Adams  did  not  appoint 

a Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

* * * 


6th  President 
1825-1829 


John  Quincy  Adams  was  born  into  politics  as 
the  son  of  second  U.S.  President  John  Adams 
and  Abigail  Adams.  As  a child,  he  watched 
the  American  Revolution  unfold  and  accom- 
panied his  father  on  his  diplomatic  posts  to 
Europe.  He  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps 
by  becoming  a diplomat  in  Europe  and  later, 
the  sixth  U.S.  President. 

Adams  became  president  by  the  slimmest  of 
margins  in  a controversial  election  that  was 
ultimately  decided  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  one  vote. 

As  president,  Adams  proposed  a wide  system 
of  roads  and  canals  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  foster  trade  throughout  the  nation. 

During  his  administration,  the  Cumberland 
road  was  extended  into  Ohio,  and  several 
major  canal  systems  were  begun. 

After  his  unsuccessful  bid  for  re-election, 
Adams  went  on  to  serve  nine  terms  in  the  US 
House  of  Representatives.  He  and  Andrew 
Johnson,  1 7th  president,  are  the  only  two 
former  presidents  to  later  serve  in  Congress. 

Coinage  Legislation  under  President  John 
Quincy  Adams: 

Act  of  May  1 9,  1 828  - this  Act: 

• directs  the  location  of  the  U.S.  Mint  to 
remain  in  Philadelphia  indefinitely; 


Louisa  Adams 
First  Spouse  $10  Gold  Coin 

1825-1829 


The  release  date  for 
Louisa  Adams  $10 
gold  coin  was  May 
29th.  This  is  the  6th 
coin  in  the  ongoing 
First  Spouse  Gold  Coin 
Program. 

The  only  first  lady  to 
be  born  outside  the 
U.S.,  Louisa  Catherine 
Johnson,  was  born  in 
1 775  in  London  to  an  American  father  and 
British  mother.  The  family  moved  to  France 
when  she  was  three,  where  she  completed 
her  education.  She  met  John  Quincy  Adams 
while  he  was  serving  in  a diplomatic  post  in 
London  and  they  married  in  1 797. 

Her  first  time  on  American  soil  came  in  1801 
when  John  Quincy  was  called  back  from 
diplomatic  service  by  President  Jefferson. 

She  finally  met  her  in-laws,  former  president 
John  Adams  and  the  formidable  Abigail 
Adams,  at  that  time. 

Louisa  Adams  was  an  accomplished  musician 
whose  talents  included  singing,  playing  the 
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harp  and  piano  and  composing.  A prolific 
author,  she  penned  both  poetry  and  drama. 
She  authored  a play  titled  “Suspicion,  or 
Persecuted  Innocence”  while  she  served 
as  first  lady,  in  which  she  stressed  the 
strengths  of  women.  She  was  the  first  lady 
to  write  her  memoirs,  entitled  “Adventures 
of  a Nobody”. 

For  nearly  6 years,  from  1 809-1  81  5, 

Louisa  and  John  Quincy  Adams  lived  as 
American  diplomats  in  the  Russian  capital 
of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1814  John  Quincy 
was  summoned  to  The  Hague  to  participate 
in  peace  talks  to  end  the  War  of  1 81  2.  In 
1815,  she  and  her  8-year-old  son  Charles 
began  an  arduous  journey  across  much  of 
Europe  to  join  her  husband  in  Paris.  While 
alone  in  Russia,  Louisa  not  only  managed 
the  family’s  affairs,  but  her  courage  and 
linguistic  talents  helped  the  two  of  them 
find  safe  passage  through  unfamiliar 
and  often 
dangerous 
lands. 

The  reverse 
design  depicts 
the  First  Lady 
and  her  8 year 
old  son  making 

an  arduous 
journey  across 
Europe  to  join 
her  husband  in 
Paris. 

Following  the  format  of  the  series,  the 
coins  contain  1/2  ounce  of  24k  gold  and 
carry  a $1 0 face  value. 

Pricing  and  ordering  options  have  not  yet 
been  announced  for  the  offering.  The  pric- 
ing for  coins  in  the  series  has  been  a point 
of  contention  this  year. 

★ ★ ★ 


Buried  Treasure 

Dan  Deming  had  heard  rumors  of  treasure 
buried  somewhere  on  his  central  Wisconsin 
farm,  but  he  wasn’t  sure  whether  to  believe 
them....  He’s  a believer  now! 

The  34-year-old  electrician  was  tearing 
down  a 1 00  year  old  shed  on  his  Adams 
County  farm  recently  when  a rusted  box 
tumbled  from  the  rubble  and  paper  spilled 
on  the  ground.  The  paper  turned  out  to  be 
currency  dating  to  the  Depression  - wads  of 
deteriorated  $1s,  $5s,  $10s  and  $20s.  The 
bills  were  so  degraded  that  it  was  hard  for 
Deming  to  count  the  money.  But  along  with 
the  currency  were  scraps  of  paper  with  the 
amounts  of  $1 ,200,  $300  and  $200  written 
on  them,  perhaps  an  indication  of  how  much 
money  had  been  there. 

Deming  briefly  considered  selling  the  bills 
but  said  the  money  was  too  deteriorated 
to  qualify  as  a collector’s  item.  Instead,  he 
turned  it  over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury’s  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  which  would  sort 
through  the  money  and  send  him  a check  for 
the  face  value. 

The  legend  of  the  buried  treasure  dates 
back  more  than  40  years.  Deming’s  great- 
grandfather purchased  the  farm  in  1 966. 

“I  heard  from  my  grandfather  that  the  man 
who  lived  here  during  the  ‘30s  and  ‘40s  was 
eccentric  and  might  have  stashed  money” 
Deming  said  of  the  farm  that  sits  outside 
of  Briggsville  in  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
Wisconsin. 

At  first  Deming  figured  the  bills  were 
play  money  until  he  saw  the  words  “silver 
certificate”  across  the  top  of  the  $1  bill. 
Then  he  noticed  the  bills  were  all  dated 
between  1928  and  1934.  Deming  says 
“I’m  hoping  maybe  there’s  something  more 
there,  but  I doubt  it  — $1,700  during  the 
Depression  was  probably  the  guy’s  life 
savings. 

[ref:  Wisconsin  State  Journal} 
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Squished  Coins 
Sell  as  Souvenirs 

[Wisconsin  State  Journal] 

When  Pete  Morlewicz  proposed 
to  Christine  Henry,  he  knelt  and 
offered  her  a penny.  Not  just  any 
penny,  but  a squished  one  engraved 
with  the  question  “Will  You  Marry 
Me?”  She  said  yes  and  the  couple, 
co-founders  of  the  Squished  Penny  Museum  in 
Washington,  DC,  added  the  romantic  penny  to 
their  collection  of  more  than  5,000  elongat- 
eds,  as  they  are  known  to  collectors. 

Elongateds  are  coins,  usually  pennies,  that 
have  been  rolled  through  steel-cast  dies,  flat- 
tening them  and  imprinting  one  or  both  sides 
with  a new  design. 

Commonly  found  at  tourist  attractions  like 
museums,  skyscrapers  and  zoos,  the  pennies 
have  long  served  as  souvenirs,  more  portable 
than  mugs  and  cheaper  than  T-shirts.  A 
squished  penny  typically  costs  50$  plus  the 
penny. 

Attached  to  every  penny  is  a story  said 
Morlewicz.  They  remind  you  of  where  you’ve 
been,  they’re  economical,  and  they’re  very 
democratic.  Everybody’s  got  a penny. 

People  have  been  squishing  pennies  ever 
since  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  of  1 893,  when 
jewelers  adapted  gold  presses  to  crank  out 
cents  by  hand.  Today,  the  popularity  of  elon- 
gateds is  greater  than  ever,  with  the  numbers 
of  commercial  machines  steadily  increasing 
and  the  Internet  making  it  easier  than  ever  to 
trade  coins  and  exchange  information. 

Once  pennies  were  pressed  just  to  commem- 
orate special  events;  today  it’s  not  unusual 
to  find  machines  at  rest  stops  along  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike. 

Pennies  are  good  business  - The  Penny  Men 
(one  of  3 leading  builders  and  operators  of 
penny-pressing  machines  nationally)  expects 


to  gross  more  than 
$6  million  this  year 
said  John  Cweiber, 
one  of  the  Phila- 
delphia company’s 
principals.  Cweiber 
said  the  industry 
has  experienced 
dramatic  growth 
since  he  started  the 
business  in  1991. 

He  expects  that  1 2 million  pennies  will  be 
pressed  on  the  company’s  1,100  machines 
this  year,  up  2 million  from  last  year.  He 
plans  to  add  100  machines  a year. 

Squishing  pennies  is  perfectly  legal— Section 
331  of  Title  1 8 of  the  US  Code  states  that 
defacing  currency  is  only  illegal  if  done  with 
fraudulent  intent.  “You  can  burn  it,  melt  it 
or  smash  it  as  long  as  you  don’t  then  pass  it 
on  to  someone  as  if  it’s  good”  said  Matthew 
Kilbourne,  a spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Mint. 

In  1 982  the  composition  of  pennies  changed 
from  mostly  copper  to  mostly  zinc...  it  looks 
shiny  now,  but  the  22  tons  of  pressure  ap- 
plied during  the  press  can  cause  the  zinc  to 
bleed  through  its  copper  skin,  resulting  in 
discolored  spots  and  eventually  holes. 

Ray  Dillard  (known  as  Mr.  Elongated)  makes 
special  coins  each  year  for  the  American 
Numismatic  Assoc,  convention.  He  insists  on 
pressing  them  on  the  current  year’s  coins  for 
historical  purposes. 

Determining  the  provenance  and  value  of  a 
penny  can  be  difficult  because  dies  are  not  al- 
ways limited  to  the  locations  they  depict  and 
a penny  from  any  year  can  be  used  as  long  as 
a die  exists.  Among  the  most  popular  coins 
collected  and  traded  online  are  limited-edition 
prints  issued  by  Disney.  The  value  of  some 
Disney  coins  has  surpassed  $500. 

When  you  smash  a penny,  you’re  really  mak- 
ing something  out  of  almost  nothing. 

★ ★ ★ 
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NOW  Medals  Still  Available 

by  Clifford  Mishler 

A commemorative  medal  was  again  pro- 
duced as  a limited  edition  souvenir  of  the 
48th  Anniverary  of  NOW  hosted  in  Iola 
on  May  16-17.  This  issue  was  limited  to 
480  specimens  struck  in  a bright  bronze 
finish  and  48  struck  on  one  ounce  pure 
silver  planchets. 

The  bronze  specimens  were  free  to 
registered  attendees,  which  was  thought 
to  have  been  exhausted  prior  to  the  close 
of  show  on  Saturday  while  the  silver 
strikes  were  available  for  $35  each. 
Subsequent  to  the  closing  of  the  show  a 
small  quantity  of  the  bronze  edition  were 
discovered. 

This  remaining  quantity  of  bronze  med- 
als are  available  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts  at  a price  of  $5  each,  postpaid.  A 
quantity  of  the  silver  strikes  are  available 
at  the  show  price  of  $35  each,  again 
postpaid. 

In  addition,  a few  silver  sets  includ- 
ing one  example  each  of  the  related 
commemoratives  produced  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  2000,  2002  and  2005  Iola 
events,  along  with  the  current  2008  com- 
memorative are  also  available  for  $125 
per  set  of  four,  postpaid. 

All  orders  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  appropriate  remittance  payable  to  the 
Numismatists  of  Wisconsin  and  directed 
to  Clifford  Mishler,  P.O.  Box  316,  Iola, 
WI  54945-0316. 
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Mystery  Dinner  photos  by  Adele  Vogel 


So  You  Think  Silver  is 
Valuable  Now! 

{by  Gene  Johnson  NOW  105L} 

Once  upon  a time,  long  ago  (in  1 980),  the 
nation  and  numismatists  looked  on  in  awe 
as  the  Hunt  Brothers  of  Texas  made  an 
attempt  to  corner  the  market  on  silver. 

As  silver  shares  were  cornered,  the  price 
per  ounce  rose  to  an  amazing  $48  an 
ounce. 

What  followed  was  a profit-driven  frenzy 
that,  in  addition  to  coinage,  melted  down 
thousands  of  rare  and  beautiful  silver 
artifacts,  including  food  services,  precious 
exonumia  and  irreplaceable  period  and 
antique  jewelry. 

A coin  dealer  friend  (the  late  Fred 
Voecks),  a man  with  a great  respect  for 
antiquity,  was  numbed  by  his  inability 
to  hold  only  a tiny  fraction  of  the  huge 
outpouring  of  lovely  crafted  silver  that 
was  sold  to  him  as  silver  scrap. 

Every  Wisconsin  coin  dealer  I knew 
pushed  his  credit  to  the  max  at  lending 
institutions,  to  enable  them  to  partake  in 
the  great  “silver  rush.” 

The  low  numismatic  value  U.S.  silver  coins 
gathered  by  coin  dealers  were  weld  sealed  into 
one  gallon  “tin"  cans  and  sent  to  the  smelters. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  face  value  of 
U.S.  silver  coinage  was  melted  into  bars. 
From  this  monster  outpouring, 
representing  a century  and  a half  of 
minting,  numismatic  dealers  sorted  out 
many  key  coins.  In  some  cases  reducing 
the  catalog  value  of  precious  rarities,  as 
well  as  harvesting  unnumbered  hundreds 
of  “semi  key”  coins. 

A very  memorable  time  back  then. 


The  year 
2005 
marked  a 
new  low  in 
the  media 
remembrance 
of  the  Japanese  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  December  7,  1 941 , 
which  brought  a few  angry  letters  to  the 
editor  of  newspapers  nationwide. 


Remember 


Pearl 

Harbor 

Day 

by  Gene  Johnson 
#105L 


In  perspective,  this  lack  of  remembrance  is 
not  surprising,  since  only  the  very  old  can 
remember  that  “day  of  infamy”  when  over 
2,400  Americans  were  killed  in  Japanese  air 
raids. 


Only  a few  hundred  men  and  women  who 
survived  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  are  now 
living  and  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  are 
dying  of  old  age  at  a rate  of  over  1 ,000 
a day.  Time  and  old  age  are  not  the  only 
factors  of  a diminishing  remembrance  of  the 
incredible  Japanese  treachery  and  horrific 
brutality  of  that  country’s  leaders  and 
soldiers  in  World  War  II. 

The  nation  of  Japan  has  removed  fact-based 
stories  of  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
from  its  school  text  books,  teaching  that 
Japan  was  the  victim  instead  of  the  aggressor 
in  the  cowardly  attack.  The  Japanese 
historian,  Suburo  Lenaga,  was  actually 
prosecuted  by  the  Japanese  government  for  a 
factual  account  in  his  book,  “The  Pacific  War.” 

The  Pearl  Harbor  attack  is  also  being  written 
out  of  our  school  textbooks  in  the  United 
States.  Today  in  our  country,  it  has  become 
politically  correct  to  “forgive  and  forget”  this 
world-shaking  debacle. 


The  Japanese  military  admitted  that  the 
sneak  attack  was  planned  and  implemented 
on  a Christian  worship  day,  a statement  of 
fact  that  is  also  not  politically  correct  to 
recall  today. 


wartime  curtailment  of  the  manufacture  of 
non-military  items.  Early  in  1 942,  before  the 
clampdown  on  non-essential  use  of  metal 
resources,  some  pinbacks  and  a few  medals 
were  created. 


The  gristly  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  Bataan  death  march  is  not  acceptable 
conversation  today,  when  many  thousands 
of  Americans  own  automobiles  that  are 
produced  in  Japanese  factories. 

The  over  400,000  American  soldiers  who 
died  due  to  the  war  provoked  by  the  sneak 
attack  are  almost  forgotten  while  politically 
correct  pacifists  bewailed  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  to  end  the  Japanese  quest  of  world 
domination. 


Historically,  this 
is  very  different 
than  the  1 941  - 
1 945  time-frame, 
when  a Jap  was  a 
Jap,  and  medals 
and  pinbacks 
called  them  that. 


In  1 943  President 
Franklin  D. 

Roosevelt  wrote: 

“Americanism 
is  a matter  of 
the  mind  and  heart.  Pinback 

Americanism  is 

not,  and  has  never  been  a matter  of  race  or 
ancestry.” 


The  number 
of  exonumia 
pieces 

remembering 
Pearl  Harbor 
is  relatively 
small  in 
relation  to 
the  enormity 
of  the 
event.  This 
is  largely 
due  to 


The  date  of  manufacture  of  the  pictured 
medalet,  which  was  struck  in  both  brass  and 
silver,  is  not  known,  but  can  pretty  much  be 
assigned  to  the  early  1 942  period. 

The  little  metal 
flag  pin  may 
be  later...  it  is 
made  of  pew- 
ter, apparently 
a non-essential 
wartime  metal. 


As  world  war 
veterans  join 
their  1918- 
1919  broth- 
ers in  arms  in 
death,  Pearl 
Harbor  Day 
has  about  run 
its  course  along  with  all  those  who  remem- 
ber that  day.  However,  recent  prisoner 
torture  reports  from  our  nation’s  war  on 
terror  have  now  reopened  the  pandora’s  box 
of  Japanese  World  War  II  atrocities  against 
American  prisoners  of  war. 


It’s  interesting  to 
note  that  late  in  the 
Pacific  war,  Japanese 
suicide  pilots  flew 
“kamikaze”  attacks 
on  our  warships. 

Japanese  airplane 
bombing  American  ships 


As  one  California 
veteran  wrote  to 
the  local  newspaper, 
“Sixty  four  years  from  now,  will  the  story  of 
the  9/1 1 attack  on  the  World  Trade  Towers 
be  found  on  the  back  page  of  the  comics  sec- 
tion?” - that’s  where  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
story  was  printed. 
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Hickam  Air  Force  Base 

Pearl  Harbor 

[by  Ron  Calkins  #34L] 

At  a coin  show  in  Milwaukee  a few  years  ago 
we  met  an  elderly  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Elmer  McCoy  from  Kentucky.  He  had  several 
tokens  from  the  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  in 
Hawaii,  which  I bought  from  him  and  which 
generates  this  story. 

In  1 934,  the  Army  Air  Corps  saw  the 
need  for  another  airfield  in  Hawaii  and 
assigned  the  Quartermaster  Corps  the  job 
of  constructing  a modern  airdrome  from 
tangled  brush  and  sugar  cane  fields  adjacent 
to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  The 
site  selected  consisted  of  2,200  acres  of 
ancient  coral  reef,  covered  by  a thin  layer 
of  soil,  located  between  Oahu’s  Waianae 
and  Koolau  mountain  ranges,  with  the 
Pearl  Harbor  channel  and  naval  reservation 
marking  its  western  and  northern  boundaries, 
John  Rodgers  Airport  to  the  east  and  Fort 
Kamehameha  on  the  south.  The  new  airfield 
was  dedicated  on  May  31,  1935  and  named 
in  honor  of  Lt.  Col.  Horace  Meek  Hickam,  a 
distinguished  aviation  pioneer  who  was  killed 
in  an  aircraft  accident  in  Galveston,  Texas. 

While  first  construction  was  still  in  progress, 
the  contingent  of  1 2 men  and  4 aircraft 
under  the  command  of  1st  Lt.  Robert  Warren 
moved  from  Luke  Field  on  Ford  Island  to 
Hickam  on  September  1,  1937.  Hickam  Field 
was  completed  and  officially  activated  on 
September  1 5,  1 938.  It  was  the  principal 
army  airfield  in  Hawaii  and  the  only  one 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  B-1  7 
bomber.  In  connection  with  defense  plans  for 
the  Pacific,  aircraft  were  brought  to  Hawaii 
throughout  1941  to  prepare  for  potential 
hostilities. 

The  first  mass  flight  of  bombers  (21  B-1  7Ds) 
from  Hamilton  Field,  California,  arrived  at 
Hickam  on  May  14,  1941.  By  December 
1941,  the  Hawaiian  Air  Force  had  been  an 
integrated  command  for  slightly  more  than 


one  year  and  consisted  of  754  officers 
and  6,706  enlisted  men  with  233  aircraft 
assigned  at  its  three  primary  bases  (Hickam, 
Wheeler  and  Bellows). 

A Day  We  Remember 

As  dawn  broke  on  Sunday,  December  7th, 
1941,  none  of  America’s  aircraft  carriers 
were  in  port  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Battleship  row 
was,  however,  lined  with  the  most  advanced 
battleships  in  the  U.S.  arsenal. 

During  the  night  of  December  6th,  the  3 
Japanese  midget  submarines  had  been 
launched  in  order  to  penetrate  the  harbor 
and  attack  in  coordination  with  the  air  raid 
planned  for  December  7th.  In  fact,  the  first 
enemy  contact  came  at  0342  hours  on 
December  7th  when  the  USS  Condor  sighted 
a periscope  of  a midget  sub  less  than  2 miles 
outside  of  the  harbor  entrance.  The  USS 
Ward  attacked  the  sub  at  0645,  with  gunfire 
and  depth  charges,  sinking  it. 

The  first  wave  of  Japanese  aircraft  consisted 
of  1 83  planes  launched  at  0600  hours, 
arriving  on  the  coast  of  Oahu  at  0740.  They 
flew  into  attack  positions  and  Commander 
Mitsuo  Fuchida  radioed  out  code  words  to 
the  Japanese  carriers,  which  signaled  that 
they  had  caught  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  by 
surprise:  “TORA!  TORA!  TORA!”  (TIGER, 
TIGER!,  TIGER!). 

Hickam  AFB  suffered  extensive  property 
damage,  aircraft  losses,  and  personnel 
casualties  totaling  1 39  killed  and  303 
wounded.  The  bombing  and  strafing  of 
Hickam  Field  was  an  important  objective, 
because  the  success  of  the  Japanese  attack 
on  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  was 
dependent  on  eliminating  air  opposition  and 
precluding  U.S.  planes  from  following  their 
aircraft  back  to  their  carriers  and  bombing 
the  task  force.  During  the  war  years,  the 
base  played  a major  role  in  pilot  training  and 
aircraft  assembly  work,  in  addition  to  serving 
as  a supply  center  for  both  air  and  ground 
troops. 
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Hicham  AFB 


Hickam  served  as  the  hub  of  the  Pacific  aerial 
network,  supporting  transient  aircraft  fer- 
rying troops  and  supplies  to  and  evacuating 
wounded  from  the  forward  areas,  not  only 
during  World  War  II  but  also  during  the  Korean 
conflict  and  the  Vietnam  War. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Air  Force  in  Hawaii 
was  primarily  comprised  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command  and  its  successor,  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service,  until  July  1,  1957  when 
Headquarters  Far  East  Air  Forces  completed 
its  move  from  Japan  to  Hawaii  and  was 
redesignated  the  Pacific  Air  Forces.  The 
1 5th  Airlift  Wing,  host  unit  at  Hickam  AFB 
supported  the  Apollo  astronauts  in  the  1 960s 
and  1970s;  Operating  Homecoming  (return 
of  prisoners  of  war  from  Vietnam)  in  1 973; 
Operation  Babylift/New  Life  (movement 
of  nearly  94,000  orphans,  refugees,  and 
evacuees  from  Southeast  Asia)  in  1975; 
and  NASA’s  space  shuttle  flights  during 
the  1980s,  continuing  into  the  1990s. 


Throughout  those  times,  and  continuing 
today,  Hickam  has  served  as  “America’s 
Bridge  Across  the  Pacific”. 

A National  Historic  Landmark 

In  October  1 980,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
designated  Hickam  AFB  as  a National  Historic 
Landmark,  recognizing  it  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  significant  historic  resources 
associated  with  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific.  A 
bronze  plaque  reflecting  Hickam’s  “national 
significance  in  commemorating  the  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America”  took  its 
place  among  other  memorials  surrounding  the 
base  flagpole.  Dominating  the  area  is  a large 
bronze  tablet  engraved  with  the  names  of 
those  who  died  as  a result  of  the  December 
7,  1941  attack. 

Other  reminders  of  the  attack  can  be  seen 
at  Hickam  today,  including  the  tattered 
American  flag  that  flew  over  the  base  that 
morning.  It’s  encased  and  on  display  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Pacific  Air  Forces  Headquarters 
building  where  bullet-scarred  walls  have  been 
carefully  preserved  as  a constant  reminder  to 
never  again  be  caught  unprepared. 

Hickam  AFB  now  consists  of  2,850  acres 
of  land  and  facilities,  valued  at  more  than 
$444  million.  Sharing  its  runways  with 
adjacent  Honolulu  International  Airport  (HIA). 
Hickam  and  the  HIA  constitute  a single 
airport  complex  operated  under  a joint-use 
agreement. 


Hickam  AFB  Medal  Honoring  Hickam  Airmen 
2007  Annual  Awards  Wingmen  Leaders  Warriors 

* * * 
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The  War  At  Home 

[by  Phyllis  Calkins  #99L] 

The  speaker  at  our  Memorial  Day  Service 
brought  to  mind  many  of  the  sacrifices  made 
at  the  homefront  during  World  War  II. 


The  government  issued  War  Ration  Book 
One  in  early  May  1 942.  Later  in  the 
year  sugar  shortages  worsened  when 
sugar  shipments  from  the  Philippines  and 
Latin  America  declined.  It  was  rationed 
throughout  the  war  and  even  after  the  war 
through  1 946  before  the  supply  was  once 
again  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 


We  have  all  seen  movies  and  heard  stories 
about  World  War  II,  but  one  part  of  history 
that  you  don’t  hear  much  about  is  the  way 
the  war  affected  everyone...  not  just  the 
men  that  had  to  leave  their  loved  ones  to 
go  overseas  and  fight,  but  how  the  ones 
that  stayed  home  fought  in  their  own  way. 
It’s  called  “The  War  at 
Home”. 


President  Roosevelt  cre- 
ated the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  (OPA)  in 
early  1 942  to  oversee 
rationing  and  the  rules 
of  wartime  product  pric- 
ing. The  system  was 
established  under  which 
all  families  were  given 
ration  books  filled  with 
coupons  that  could  be 
used  for  certain  foods, 
such  as  sugar,  butter, 
meat  and  canned  goods. 


103332  AX 

Ukiteo  States  w America 
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Each  food  had  a certain  point  value  per 
unit.  Different  cuts  of  meat  were  val- 
ued according  to  their  rarity  --  ground 
beef  was  7 points  while  steak  was  1 2 
points.  Everyone  was  allowed  1 6 points 
per  month  to  use  on  whatever  food  items 
they  wished.  To  keep  up  morale,  the 

government  did  not 
ration  some  goods  such 
as  bread,  alcohol  and 
tobacco. 
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Things  were  not  easy 
when  they  began  to 
ration  food,  clothes  and 
other  things  that  we 

take  for  granted  today.  The  more  intense 
and  longer  American  involvement  meant 
stricter  rationing  policies. 

Rationing  began  in  the  spring  of  1 942  and 
sugar  was  the  first  table  food  rationed. 

Sugar  shortages  had  occurred  in  World  War  I 
(1914-1918)  and  remembering  this,  Ameri- 
cans rushed  to  stockpile  sugar  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  So  many 
shoppers  purchased  1 00  pound  bags  that 
stores  soon  put  a limit  of  1 0 pounds  for  each 
customer. 


These  ratios  varied 
as  products  became 
scarce.  Of  course,  the 
items  still  had  to  be 
paid  for. 

There  were  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ration 
books.  The  most  com- 
mon one  was  buff-col- 
ored. They  were  issued 
to  adults  and  school- 
aged  children. 


Green  books  were 
issued  to  expectant 
mothers  as  they  had 
extra  tokens  which  were  for  food  and 
clothing.  Nursing  mothers  were  allowed 
more  milk  coupons;  babies  up  to  1 year 
were  included  in  their  mother’s  green 
book.  Children  over  5 years  had  their  own 
books. 

Once  the  coupons  for  the  month  were 
used  up,  the  family  was  not  entitled  to 
buy  any  more  rationed  goods  until  next 
month.  Cookbooks  responded  to  rationing 
with  suggestions  for  “extending”  rationed 
items  such  as  butter  and  meat  and  for 
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substituting  similar  non-rationed  foods.  One 
1 943  pamphlet  was  titled  “Your  Share”  and 
focused  on  telling  housewives  how  to  use 
their  share  of  food  to  best  advantage.  The 
booklet  explained  how  to  make  the  most 
of  meat  by  knowing  point  values,  storing 
and  cooking  meat  properly.  Many  American 
households  were  already  used  to  limiting  their 
food  intake  due  to  the  decade  of  the  Depres- 
sion that  preceded  the  war. 

Shortages  encouraged  people  to  be  inventive 
with  their  food.  Honey,  saccharin  and  corn 
syrup  were  popular  sugar  substitutes.  Beef, 
pork  and  lamb  were  all  rationed  while  other 
meats  (rabbit  and  chicken  for  instance)  were 
not  --  neither  were  horses.  Oh  yes,  horse 
meat  could  be  made  into  a very  tasty  meal. 
However,  the  more  unscrupulous  traders  used 
this  niche  in  the  law  whereby  horse  meat  was 
not  rationed,  which  was  passed  off  as  beef 
and  sometimes  diseased  and  unfit  meat  found 
its  way  into  the  market.  Some  people  who 
lived  near  the  sea  even  added  a seagull  or 
two  into  the  cooking  pot. 

War  Ration  Book  2 brought  the  terms  “red 
point”  and  “blue  point”  into  our  language. 

The  stamps  had  to  be  used  within  a specific 
time-frame. 

People  were  issued  red  and  blue  OPA  tokens 
to  purchase  food.  These 
fiber  composition  tokens 
were  issued  in  1 944  and 
each  token  had  letters 
stamped  into  the  ob- 
verse and  reverse.  The 
tokens  had  no  time  limit. 

Only  the  red  tokens  cir- 
culated to  any  extent. 

The  ration  stamps  were  turned  over  to  the 
local  OPA  office  and  were  destroyed.  The 
tokens,  however,  were  passed  out  in  change, 
given  back  to  the  clerk  with  a later  purchase 
and  then  given  as  change  again.  The  govern- 
ment made  more  red  tokens  than  blue. 

When  coffee  was  rationed  in  November  1 942 
the  threat  of  shortages  led  to  much  hoarding, 
which  caused  shortages  to  occur  sooner  than 


expected.  The  govern- 
ment froze  all  sales  of 
coffee  in  late  October, 

1942.  Citizens  were 
allowed  one  pound  of 
coffee  per  adult  every  5 
weeks.  Coffee  drinkers 
often  resorted  to  the 
black  market  or  rebrewed  their  used  coffee 
grounds.  Rationing  coffee  stopped  in  July  of 

1943. 

Milk  was  also  in  short  supply,  due  in  part  to 
the  slaughter  of  many  dairy  herds  during 
1 940.  The  role  of  the  traditional  milkman 
bringing  the  daily  “pint”  with  his  cherry  smile 
also  changed.  As  the  men  were  sent  to 
Germany  to  fight  for  our  country,  like  many 
jobs,  women  took  over  the  role  that  once 
was  a man’s  job.  As  the  war  progressed,  milk 
bottles  too  became  scarce  and  were  no  lon- 
ger made  (the  glass  being  needed  for  a more 
vital  role). 

Gasoline  and 
tires  were 
rationed 
according 
to  a tiered 
government 
system  of 

classification  that  rated  a consumer’s  need  to 
drive.  The  war-time  speed  limit  was  set  at  35 
miles  per  hour  to  keep  tires  from  wearing  out 
too  quickly  and  to  maximize  fuel  efficiency. 
New  cars  were  not  produced  at  all  between 
early  1 942  and  1 945  and  only  war-related 
vehicles  were  made. 

Coupled  with  rationing  was  a system  of  price 
ceilings  set  up  by  the  government  to  ensure 
that  prices  of  rare  items  remained  stable.  Of 
course,  this  system  led  to  a black  market  for 
some  rationed  goods. 

There  were  two  forms  of  black  market  trans- 
actions --  selling  rationed  items  to  people 
without  coupons  and  selling  items  at  more 
than  the  ceiling  price.  It’s  estimated  that  as 
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much  as  25%  of  the  supply  of  some  rationed 
goods  were  sold  through  the  black  market. 

Public  response  to  rationing  was  mostly  favor- 
able. Despite  complaints,  rationing  was  seen 
as  a way  to  help  the  United  States  defeat 
the  enemy.  War-time  posters  issued  by  the 
government  played  on  the  public’s  sentiment. 
“Be  patriotic,  sign  your  country’s  pledge  to 
save  the  food,”  a World  War  I poster  ex- 
plained, while  another  told  the  public  to  “eat 
less  and  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have 
enough  to  share  with  those  who  fight  for 
freedom.”  World  War  II  posters  were  similar 
“Do  with  less  --  so  they’ll  have  enough”,  a 
1943  poster  explained,  depicting  a smiling  Gl 
holding  a cup  of  coffee. 

Rationing  was  also  closely  connected  with 
scrap  drives.  Children  helped  by  pulling 
their  wagons  around  their  neighborhood  and 
collected  old  magazines  and  newspapers. 

They  were  paid  about  a penny  per  pound. 
Americans  saved  fat  drippings  and  collected 
and  turned  in  metal  items  for  use  in  the  war 
effort.  Any  metal  that  wasn’t  being  used 
or  even  that  was  being  used  was  cut  up  and 
used  to  help  build  tanks,  jeeps  or  airplanes.  A 
lot  of  steam  engines  were  cut  up. 

Another  response  to  wartime  rationing  was 
the  creation  of  millions  of  backyard  “Victory 
Gardens”.  These  gardens  were  a good  source 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  helped  ease  the 
hardship  of  rationing,  especially  by  reducing 
the  need  for  canned  foods  and  taking  some 
pressure  off  farmers. 

Clothing  rationing  affected  women  more  than 
men  because  they  couldn’t  get  silk  stockings 
(there  was  no  nylon  or  any  tights  back  then). 
Women  did  all  sorts  of  things  to  make  it  look 
as  if  they  were  wearing  silk  stockings...  like 
staining  their  legs  with  tea,  a mixture  of  sand 
and  water,  or  even  a thin  mixture  of  gravy 
browning,  and  then  making  a line  down  the 
back  of  their  legs  with  eye  liner  to  look  like  a 
stocking  seam.  There  were  also  coupons  for 
shoes. 


Many  people  thought  that  women  in  the  mili- 
tary would  automatically  have  nylons,  but  they 
stood  in  line  like  everyone  else  when  the  word 
arrived  of  a store  shipment. 
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A Wave’s  Hose  Ration  coupon  dated  June  15,  1945. 

Patches  were  sewn  on  the  elbows  to  make 
jumpers,  cardigans  and  jackets  last  longer. 
These  became  quite  fashionable  and  popular. 
Special  clothing,  such  as  a bridal  gown  and 
bridesmaid’s  dresses  were  passed  around  a 
family  to  be  worn  again,  rather  than  using  up 
the  precious  clothes  coupons. 

A women’s  role  in  the  house  also  changed  from 
being  the  one  that  stayed  home  and  cooked 
and  cleaned  while  watching  over  the  children. 
They  now  became  the  factory  worker,  the 
milkman  and  everything  else  that  the  men  used 
to  do.  With  the  men  fighting  in  the  war,  the 
women  had  to  step  up  and  keep  the  country 
running  --  they  still  had  to  come  home  and 
still  had  to  cook,  clean  and  take  care  of  the 
children. 

As  part  of  the  war  effort  children  and  adults 
were  encouraged  to  buy  war  bonds.  The 
bonds  were  cashed  in  years  later  and  received 
interest  from  the  government. 

Whereas  many  of  these  activities  may  not  have 
contributed  much  of  material  value  to  the  war 
effort,  they  were  very  effective  in  sustaining 
morale  on  the  home  front  by  allowing  citizens 
to  make  their  own  contribution  to  winning  the 
war.  The  effect  was  profound,  as  civilians  and 
soldiers  during  World  War  II  have  been  cel- 
ebrated by  their  dependents  as  “The  Greatest 
Generation”  marking  an  iconic  period  in  Ameri- 
can culture  and  identify  as  a society. 
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* * * 


Collecting  Old  Money 

[reprinted  from  Country  Living  Magazine] 

Did  you  know  that  the  word  “buck”  for 
“dollar”  came  from  the  buck  hides  that  were 
once  traded  for  goods?  ...  or  that  “sawbuck’ 
(a  $10  bill)  was  derived  from  early  paper 
currency  featuring  the  Roman  X for  10, 
which  resembled  the  X-shaped  legs  of  a 
carpenter’s  sawbuck? 

American  idioms  are  just  a fraction  of 
countless  historical  nuggets  that  fascinate 
collectors  of  old  money,  and  numismatist 
Dennis  J.  Forgue  seems  to  know  them  all. 

As  director  of  the  Currency  Department 
at  Chicago’s  Harland  J.  Beck,  Ltd.  - one  of 
the  country’s  largest  U.S.  coin 
and  currency  dealers  and  source 
of  all  examples  here  --  Forgue’s 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  is 
invariably  matched  by  the  firm’s 
collecting  clientele.  “Most  people 
are  attracted  by  the  great  variety 
of  early  coins  and  of  paper 
currency  designs,”  he  says.  “There 
were  some  incredibly  beautiful 
notes  engraved  from  colonial  times 
to  the  early  20th  century.” 

In  the  past  decade,  the  coin  and  currency 
fields  have  been  very  active.  As  Forgue 
explains,  “the 
Internet  and 
the  issue 
of  state 
quarters 
are  partly 
responsible. 

Also  as 
present-day 
currency  use 
diminishes, 
the  appeal  of 
old  currency 
increases.” 

Small  Change 
in  the  mid- 
1 800s,  when 

Fractional  currency  and  coins 


coins  were  scarce,  common  and  at  that  time 
fragile  postage  stamps  were  used  as  small 
change  until  the  advent  of  rag  paper  post- 
age currency,  which  later  became  fractional 
currency. 

Paper  Chase 

Before  the  Civil  War,  most  of  the  paper 
currency  in  circulation  was  only  as  good  as 
its  source  - a railroad  insurance  company,  or 
merchant,  as  well  as  a sometimes  nonexistent 
private  bank.  Newspaper  lists  identifying 
wildcat  or  failed  banks  and  businesses  offered 
some  protection  against  fraudulent  notes,  but 
real  relief  didn’t  come  until  1 861  when,  by 
Federal  decree,  paper  could  be  issued  only  by 
national  banks. 


Colonial  — A 1775  20-shilling  note  that  was  pri- 
vately printed  by  the  Pennsylvania  firm  of  Hall  and 
Sellers  warns  “to  counterfeit  is  death.”  This  note 
is  considered  scarce  , but  not  rare. 

National  Issue -After  the  National  Banking  Act 
of  1861,  government  issues  like  this 
$5  note  from  the  Merchant’s  National  Bank  of 
Providence,  Rl,  were  (and  still  are)  deemed  legal 
tender. 

20th  Century  - From  1928,  banknotes  shrank 
from  7-1/2  x 3”  to  the  size  that  is  in  use  today.  But 
unlike  modern  Federal  bills,  notes  like  this  1929 
example  were  still  issued  by  individual  national 
banks. 

Colonial  Coinage 

Colonial  coinage  included  silver  Spanish  dol- 
lars, which  were  sometimes  cut  into  eight  pie- 
wedge  bits.  Thus,  a quarter  dollar  became 
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known  as  two  bits  --  a term  that  was  used 
long  after  the  influx  of  small  change  coins 
--  among  them  the  tiny  half-dime  and  20-cent 
piece. 

On  the  Money 

Colors  - By  1864,  when  this  final  issue 
Confederate  banknote  (A)  was  made,  ink  was  in 
short  supply  and  color  batches  inconsistent. 

As  a result,  blue  and  red  color  tones  varied. 

The  Federal  Reserve  greenback  (B)  was  not 
an  arbitrary  color  choice:  In  the  1860s,  when 
the  first  series  was  issued,  green  couldn’t  be 
photographically  produced. 

Graphics  - A Federal  note  (B)  with  an  American 
eagle  and  flag  (issued  in  191 8)  was  one  of  many 
engraving  themes.  Among  them  were  historic 
events,  battle  scenes,  landscapes,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  South,  portraits  of  esteemed  subjects  such  as 
Lucy  Pickens  (C),  wife  of  South  Carolina  governor 
Francis  P.  and  the  only  womnan  to  be  featured  on 
a Confederate  bill,  and  Confederate  War  secretary 
George  W.  Randolph. 

Engraving  - In  1805,  Jacob  Perkins  perfected 
the  Perkins  Plate  ~ a device  that  so  refined 
steel-engraved  graphics  as  to  deter  the  most 
determined  of  counterfeiters. 
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A Nut  in  the  House 

[submitted  by  Lee  Hartz  & Tom  Casper] 

Adding  a tax  to  your  retirement  is  simply  another 
way  of  saying  to  the  American  people  “you’re 
so  darn  stupid  that  we’re  going  to  keep  doing 
this  until  we  drain  every  cent  from  you”.  That’s 
what  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  saying...  keep 
reading. 

Nancy  Polosi  wants  a Windfall  Tax  on  Retirement 
Income  --  In  other  words,  she  wants  what  you 
have  made  by  investing  toward  your  retirement. 
This  woman  is  a nut  case! 

She  wants  to  put  a Windfall  tax  on  all  stock  mar- 
ket profits,  including  Retirement  fund,  401  K and 
Mutual  Funds....  all  to  help  the  1 2 million  illegal 
immigrants  and  other  unemployed  minorities. 

The  woman  is  frightening.  She  quotes  “We  need 
to  work  toward  the  goal  of  equalizing  income 
(didn’t  Marx  say  something  like  that?),  in  our 
country  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  amount 
the  rich  can  invest.  (I’m  not  rich,  are  you?) 

When  asked  how  these  new  tax  dollars  would  be 
spent  she  replied:  “We  need  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  poor,  unemployed  and  minorities. 
For  example,  we  have  an  estimated  1 2 million 
illegal  immigrants  in  our  country  who  need  our 
help  along  with  millions  of  unemployed  minori- 
ties. Stock  market  windfall  profit  taxes  could  go  a 
long  way  to  guarantee  these  people  the  standard 
of  living  they  would  like  to  have  as  ‘Americans’.’ 
(Read  that  quote  again  and  again  and  let  it  sink 
in)  Lower  your  retirement  and  give  it  to  others 
who  have  not  worked  for  it  as  you  have. 


Early  Currency 
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Will  Rogers 

a Legend 

by  Phyllis  Calkins  #99L 

Will  Rogers  was  first  an 
Indian,  a cowboy,  then  a 
national  figure  and  now 
he  is  a legend. 

Born  in  1 879  on  a large 
ranch  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  near  what  later 
would  become  Oologah, 

Oklahoma.  His  father  was  a Cherokee 
politician  and  cattle  rancher  and  his  mother 
the  descendant  of  a Cherokee  chief.  There 
were  8 children  born  to  Will  Roger’s  parents, 
but  only  four  reached  adulthood  on  the 
rugged  frontier  of  1 9th  Century  Indian 
Territory.  Rogers  was  taught  by  a freed 
slave  how  to  use  a lasso  as  a tool  to  work 
Texas  Longhorn  cattle  on  the  family  ranch. 

After  the  1 0th  grade,  Will  Rogers  dropped  out 
of  school  to  become  a cowboy  in  a cattle 
drive.  He  always  regretted  that  he  didn’t 
finish  school,  but  he  made  sure  that  he  never 
stopped  learning  - reading,  thinking  and 
talking  to  smart  people.  His  hard  work  paid 
off. 

As  he  grew  older,  his  roping  skills  developed 
so  special  that  he  was  listed  in  the  Guinness 
Book  of  Records  for  throwing  three  lassos  at 
once  - one  rope  caught  the  running  horse’s 
neck,  the  other  would  hoop  around  the  rider 
and  the  third  swooped  up  under  the  horse  to 
loop  all  four  legs. 

Will  Rogers’  unsurpassed  lariat  feats  were 
recorded  in  the  classic  movie  “The  Ropin’ 
Fool.”  His  hard-earned  skills  won  him  jobs 
trick  roping  in  Wild  West  shows  and  vaudeville 
and  he  began  telling  small  jokes  before 
emerging  as  a star  of  stage  and  screen. 

Quickly  his  wise  cracks  and  folksy 
observations  became  more  prized  by 
audiences  than  his  expert  roping.  He  became 
recognized  as  being  a very  informed  and 


Will  Rogers  painting  by  Frank  Szasz  is 
exhibited  in  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  in 
Claremore,  OK.  The  life-size  oil  adds  another 
dimension  to  the  Rogers  story,  which  has  long 
been  told  in  words,  photos  and  motion  pictures. 

smart  philosopher  - telling  the  truth  in  very 
simple  words  that  everyone  understood. 

In  addition  to  performing  in  71  movies,  he 
was  a popular  newspaper  columnist  with 
more  than  4,000  syndicated  columns  to  his 
credit  and  he  was  befriended  by  Presidents, 
Senators  and  Kings. 

During  his  lifetime,  he  traveled  around  the 
globe  three  times  - meeting  people,  covering 
wars,  talking  about  peace  and  learning 
everything  possible. 

He  wrote  six  books.  He  was  the  first  big  tie 
radio  commentator,  was  a guest  at  the  White 
House  and  his  opinions  were  sought  by  the 
leaders  of  the  world. 

Inside  himself,  Will  remained  a simple 
Oklahoma  cowboy.  Sayings  like  “I  never 
met  a man  I didn’t  like”  and  “We’ll  be  the 
first  nation  in  the  world  to  go  to  the  poor 
house  in  an  automobile”  combined  his 
keen  wit  with  his  observations  about  life  in 
America.  He  had  genuine  love  and  respect 
for  humanity  and  people  everywhere  and 
gave  his  own  money  to  disaster  victims 
and  raised  thousands  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
Salvation  Army. 

At  home,  either  on 
his  ranch  in  Oklahoma 
or  California,  he 
always  enjoyed  riding 
horseback,  roping 
steers  or  playing 
polo.  He  would 
scratch  his  head, 
grin  and  quip  that 
he  figured  there  was 
something  wrong 
with  anybody  that 
didn’t  like  a horse. 


Will  Rogers 
key  tag  or  watch  fob 
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Will  Rogers  Oklahoma  medal 
1-1/4"  statehood  art  medal  distributed  by  Presidential 
Art  Medals  of  Ohio  made  by  Metallic  Art  Company 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  1907 


Rogers  loved  flying  and  sadly,  a flight  to 
Alaska  Territory  in  1 935  piloted  by  his  friend 
Wiley  Post,  cost  Rogers  his  life.  Newspapers 
proclaimed  the  loss  of  Rogers  in  big,  bold 
letters  on  front  pages  throughout  the  world. 

As  Oklahoma’s  best-loved  son,  evidence  of 
Will  Rogers  can  be  seen  everywhere.  Streets, 
parks  and  buildings,  even  the  Oklahoma  City 
airport  bear  his  name.  But  nowhere  is  Rogers’ 
presence  more  evident  than  in  northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

In  1911,  Rogers  spent  $1 0,000  for  20  acres 
in  Claremore  to  use  as  his  retirement  home. 
After  his  death,  Rogers’  family  donated  the 
land  for  a museum.  Three  years  later,  the  Will 
Rogers  Museum  was  born. 

Sitting  on  top  of  a hill  overlooking  the 
Tiawah  Valley,  the  Will  Rogers  Museum  is 
an  impressive  limestone  structure  of  more 
than  20,000  square  feet  with  nine  galleries 
and  an  extensive  library  highlighting  Rogers’ 
life.  Visitors  can  expect  to  find  something 
they  didn’t  know  about  Will  Rogers  in  this 
comprehensive  collection. 

Will  Rogers’  birthplace  and  boyhood  home, 
Dog  Iron  Ranch,  is  located  1 0 miles  north  of 
the  museum  in  Oologah.  The  Greek  Revival 
style  home  was  built  in  1875  and  Rogers  was 
born  in  a downstairs  front  room. 

Today,  Dog  Iron  Ranch  is  a ranch  dedicated 
to  living  history.  It’s  also  home  to  longhorn 
cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  other  animals. 


Will  Rogers  Shrine 

Rogers’  unfortunate  death  saddened  many, 
including  philanthropist  and  friend,  Spencer 
Penrose,  who  made  his  fortune  mostly  in  min- 
ing and  developed  high-profile,  luxurious  attrac- 
tions in  Colorado  Springs.  Penrose  and  his  wife, 
Julie,  paid  for  designing  and  building  the  Shrine, 
a spectacular  medieval  castle-like  tower  at 
8,000  feet  on  the  side  of  Cheyenne  Mountain. 

It  was  completed  in  1 937  and  also  houses  the 
tombs  of  Penrose  and  his  wife. 

The  tower  was  already  under  construction 
when  Rogers  was  killed.  Penrose  decided  to 
dedicate  the  tower  as  a shrine  to  Rogers. 


old 

Shrine 

postcard 


The  5-story  tower  contains  artwork  and  photos, 
including  a mural  that’s  over  340  square  feet  de- 
picting the  early  history  of  the  Pikes  Peak  region. 


Will  Rogers  Shrine  of  the 
Sun  Cheyenne  Mt.  Medal 

In  mourning,  the  world 
reflected  on  Will  Rogers’ 
words:  “Live  your  life  so 
that  whenever  you  lose, 
you’re  ahead’’  and  “If 
you  live  life  right,  death 
is  a joke  as  far  as  fear  is 
concerned.” 

. (Medal  & Shrine  photos  by  Gene  Johnson) 
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Coin  Club  Meetings 

Barron  County  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  8:00  p.m.  on  the  2nd  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  the  School  Administration  Bldg.,  700  Augusta  St.,  Rice 
Lake.  Contact  Barron  County  Coin  Club,  RO.  Box  256, 
Chetek,  Wl  54728. 

Chippewa  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  each  month  in  the 
basement  of  Parks  Rec.  Bldg.,  1300  1st  Ave.  in  Eau 
Claire.  E-mail  54701  .com/coinclub  or  PO  Box  2140  Eau 
Claire,  Wl  54702. 

Elgin  IL  Coin  Club  x 

Meets  at  7:30  1st  Wednesday  at  the  VFW  Post  1307, 

1601  Weld  Rd.,,  Elgin,  IL  60123.  Contact  Don  Cerny,  PO 
Box  561,  S.  Elgin,  IL  601 77.  Ph.  847-888-1449. 

Fishbowl  Wooden  Nickel  Coin  Club 

Meets  the  3rd  Thursday  (April-October);  at  the  Siren  Sr. 
Center,  23943  State  Road  35,  Siren,  7:00  traders;  8:00 
business  meeting.  Contact  Gary  Schauls,  2702  150th 
St.,  Luck,  Wl  54853-3811.  Ph.  715-472-2002. 

Fond  du  Lac  Coin  Club 

Meets  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  (May  thru  Sept.)  at  the  Senior 
Center  East  2nd  Street  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Contact  Fond  du 
Lac  Coin  Club,  PO  Box  254,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903. 

Fox  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
Prime  Time  Club,  11150  Valley  Road,  Menasha. 

Kenosha  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  each  month  (except 
July  & August)  at  3030  39th  Ave,  Kenosha.  Contact:  Jerry 
Binsfeld  262-657-4653. 

Kettle  Moraine  Coin  & Stamp  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  Thursday  of  each  month  at  Sil- 
verbrook  Middle  School,  120  N.  Silverbrook  Drive  in  West 
Bend.  Youth  meeting  at  6:30.  Contact:  Dave  Flunsicker 
262-338-6064. 

Lake  County  Coin  Club 

Meets  7:00  the  1st  Tues.  each  month  at  the  Warren 
Township  Library,  O’Plaine  Rd.,  Gurnee,  IL.  (Alternate 
mtg.  place  at  Gurnee  Police  Dept.,  100  N.  O’Plaine  Rd.. 
Contact:  George  Efsen,  847-244-5160. 

Lakeland  Coin  & Stamp  Club 

Meets  at  6:45  the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  Lakeland  Senior  Center,  Woodruff,  Wl. 

Madison  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  2nd  Monday  of  each  month  in  the 
Community  Meeting  Room  at  Zimbrick  Buick,  1601  W. 
Beltine  Hwy.  at  Fish  Hatchery  intersection.  Contact  Tom 

Galway.  Phone  608-238-1722. 


Manitowoc  Coin  Club 

No  regular  monthly  meetings.  An  annual  coin  show  is  held 
in  February.  Contact  A1  Hrudka  920-775-4979. 

Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  3rd  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the 
Mayfair  Mall  Community  Room,  2500  N.  Mayfair  Road  in 
Wauwatosa  (use  #2  entrance,  east  side  of  mall).  Contact 
Bruce  Benoit,  PO  Box  210064,  Milwaukee,  53221. 

Phone:  414-282-8128. 

Nicolet  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  & 4th  Tuesday  at  Stein  Supper 
Club,  126  S.  Adams  in  Green  Bay. 

Northwoods  Stamp  & Coin  Club 

Contact  the  club  at  P.O.  Box  126,  Rhinelander,  Wl  54501 . 

Ozaukee  Coin  Club 

Meets  2nd  Thursday  at  Rose  Harms  Legion  Post,  1540  13th 
Ave.,  Grafton.  (Youth  mtg.  6:30;  General  mtg.  7:00.  Contact 
Ozaukee  Coin  Club,  PO.  Box  832,  Cedarburg,  Wl  53012. 

Racine  Numismatic  Society 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  Thursday  at  Castlewood  Restau- 
rant in  Sturtevant  (across  street  from  Amtrack  Depot).  Con- 
tact George  Conrad  262-634-0833.  (no  July  or  Aug.  mtg). 

Richland  Center  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  the 
Bowling  Alley.  No  meetings  June/July/August.  Contact  Larry 
Schlafer  608-279-1182. 

Rockford  Area  Coin  Club 

Contact:  Rockford  Area  Coin  Club,  c/o  Darrell  Schultz,  PO. 
Box  294,  Cherry  Valley,  IL  61016. 

Sheboygan  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  every  other  Tuesday  at  Maple  Lanes,  31 07  S. 
Business  Dr.,  in  Sheboygan.  Contact  Sheboygan  Coin  Club, 
PO  Box  907,  Sheboygan,  Wl  53081 . 

South  Shore  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  St. 
Roman’s  Parish  Office,  1710  W.  Bolivar  Ave.  in  Milwaukee. 
Contact  Walter  Weis  414-384-7966. 

Waukesha  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  each  month 
at  the  Waukesha  Salvation  Army  offices  at  445  Madison 
St.,  Waukesha.  Contact  Forrest  Schumacher,  2300  Avalon 
Drive,  Waukesha,  Wl  53186.  Ph:  262-542-5990 

Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  1st  & 3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
Liberty  Bell  Coin  Investments,  130  N.  3rd  Ave.,  Wausau. 
(June,  July,  Aug.  mtg  3rd  Tue.) 

Contact  Thad  Streeter,  715-355-5437. 
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Gary’s 

Coins  & Stamps 

Buy  - Sell  - Trade  - Appraisals 

(Single  items  or  complete  collections) 


Distributor  for  Whitman  Coin  Products 
Wholesale  / Retail  / Mail  Order 

Chief  Coin  & Supply  Co. 

Buy  / Sell/  Trade 
U.S.,  Canadian  & World  Coins 
Tokens  / New  & Used  Coin  Supplies 


Gary  Rosencrans  Coin  & Stamp  Supplies 

P.0.  Box  31  210  West  Grand  Ave. 
715-421-0822  WscQnsm  Rapids  Wl  54495.OO3I 


P.O.  Box  254 
Oshkosh,  W!  54903-0254 


Randy  Miller 

Phone  920-231-6161 
FAX  920-231-6122 


NT/M  ISM  ATK  "S 


Weiss 

O O EE E OTA  BEE 

Sales 


A. ncienl,  (^Medieval,  r^foreujn 


Voecks’ 

FOX  VALLEY  COIN 
or  DIAMONDS,  etc. 


103  East  Kimberly  Avenue 
Kimberly,  Wisconsin  54136-1402 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  <H>1 
IIOPATOONG.  N.J  0784:5 


PI  ION  E/FAX 
(07:5)  .‘508-0700 


920-731-5451 

E-mail:  fltZ@foXVCOin.  FAX  920-788-3792 


Buying  Wisconsin  Nationals 


JIM’s  COINS 


(Trades  also  considered) 
also  buying  tokens  from  SW  Wisconsin 


Major  buyers  of  all  coins  and  bullion. 
Specializing  in  RARE  COINS, 

MINT  ERRORS  and  OLD  RED/BLUE  books. 


Please  contact  me  ANYTIME 

Bob  McNeill  NOW  101  L 

P.O.  Box  301  608-935-5021 

Dodgeville,  Wl  53533  608-553-5021  (cell) 


Auction  download: 
www.jimscoins.net 
Full  service  coin  store  in  Madison,  Wl. 
Lower  Level,  Hilldale  Mall. 


Ragpicker  @verizon.net 


(608)  233-2118 
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Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

Holds  Life  Memerships  in 
American  Numismatic  Association 
and 

Central  States  Numismatic  Society 


President 

Vice  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

NOW  News  Editor 

Past  President 

Historian 


Thad  Streeter 
Fred  Borgmann 
Bill  Oldenburg 
Ron  Calkins 
Phyllis  Calkins 
Bill  Brandimore 
Gene  Johnson 


Board  of  Governors  (terms  begin  with  the  NOW  Show) 


2006-2008 

2007-2009 

2008-2010 

Ad  Rates 

Single 

4/Yr 

Bruce  Benoit 

Tom  Casper 

Bill  Brandimore 

Business  card 

$ 6 

$20 

Lee  Hartz 

Myles  Fenske 

Joel  Edler 

1/4  page 

$10 

$35 

Hank  Theole 

Tom  Galway 

Cliff  Mishler 

1/2  page 

$18 

$60 

Bob  VanRyzin 

Mike  Tramte 

Leon  Saryan 

Full  page 

$30 

$100 

No. 


Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

Membership  Application 


Name 


Business  Name 


Address 

Street 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone  No. E-Mail  address 

New  Member  $10  Renewed  Membership  $10  Life  Membership  $150 

Coin  Club  Membership  $10 

Coin  Club  Address 


Send  $10  dues  and  application  to: 
NOW,  PO  Box  155,  Mazomanie,  Wl  53560 
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Please  send  information  on  your  upcoming  show  to  the  NOW  News  Editor, 

PO  Box  155,  Mazomanie,  WI  53560.  Include  name  of  club,  location  of  show, 
dates,  hours,  number  of  tables  and  your  show/bourse  chairman’s  name,  address 
and  phone. 


June  14,  2008  - Rice  Lake 

Barron  County  Coin  Show  at  Cedar  Mall,  2900  S. 
Main  St.,  Rice  Lake.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  Bourse  Chair: 
Sue  Peterson,  PO  Box  362,  Rice  Lake,  WI  54868. 

June  21,  2008  - Rhinelander 

Northwoods  Stamp  & Coin  Club’s  27th  Annual 
Show  at  James  Williams  Middle  School,  915  Acacia 
Lane,  Rhinelander,  WI.  Hours:  9-5  p.m.  Chm.  Larry 
Marten,  3295  Hancock  Lake  Rd.,  Harshaw,  WI 
54529.  Phone:  715-282-5636.  Vice  Chm.  Bill  Julian 
715-277-2692. 

June  21-July  4 - Colorado  Springs  CO 

40th  Annual  ANA  Summer  Seminar.  Phone  ANA 
Education  Department  719-482-9853. 

July  10-13,  2008  - Schaumburg,  1L 

27th  Annual  MidAmerica  Coin  Expo  at  Renaissance 
Hotel  & Convention  Center,  1551  North  Thoreau  Dr., 
Schaumburg.  Contact  Kevin  Foley,  PO  Box  573, 
Milwaukee,  WI  53201. 

July  30- Aug.  3,  2008  - ANA 

ANA’s  1 17th  Anniversary  World  Fair  of  Money 
Convention  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  Center, 
Baltimore,  MD.  Contact  ANA  Convention  Dept. 
719-632-2646.  Website  www.money.org. 

August  17,  2008  - Fond  du  Lac 

Fond  du  I^c  Coin  Show  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  625  Roll- 
ing Meadows,  Dr.,  Fond  du  Lac,  WI.  Hours:  9-4  p.m. 

August  17,  2008  - Wisconsin  Rapids 

Wisconsin  Rapids  Coin  Show  at  the  Rapids  Mall,  555 
West  Grand  Ave.,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Hours:  9-4  p.m. 
Contact  Gary  Rosencrans,  PO.  Box  31,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  WI  54495.  Phone  715-421-0822. 


August  24,  2008  - Kenosha 

4th  Annual  Gateway  to  Wisconsin  Coin  Show  at 
Kenosha  Union  Club,  3030  39th  Avenue,  Kenosha. 
Hours:  9-3:30  p.m.,  35  Tables.  Contact  Jerry  Binsfeld 
262-657-4653  or  JB  Coins,  6040  39th  Ave.,  Suite  7, 
Kenosha,  WI  53142. 

September  28, 2008  - Cedarburg 

Ozaukee  Coin  Show  at  Circle3  B Recreation,  6261 
Hwy.  60  (Hwy.  60  & CTH  1),  Cedarburg,  WI  Hours: 

9-4  p.m.,  35  tables.  Contact  John  Helm,  Ozaukee  Coin 
Club,  PO  Box  832,  Cedarburg,  WI  53012.  e-mail: 
jhelm30@wi.rr.com. 

October  5,  2008  - Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society’s  Annual  Coin  Show  at 
the  American  Serb  Memorial  Hall,  5101  W.  Oklahoma 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  WI.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.,  75  tables. 
Bourse  Chm.  David  Hunsicker  262-338-6064. 

October  25,  2008  - Sheboygan  Falls 

Sheboygan  Coin  Club’s  Coin  Show  at  Sheboygan  Falls 
Municipal  Hall,  375  Buffalo  Street,  Sheboygan  Falls, 
WI.  Hours:  9 - 4 p.m.  32  tables.  Show  contact  Ed 
Rautmann  Phone:  920-893-5874. 

October  26,  2008  - Green  Bay 

Nicolet  Coin  Club’s  Fall  Show  at  Comfort  Suites/Rock 
Garden,  1951  Bond  St.,  Green  Bay. 

Hours:  9-4  p.m.,  39  tables.  Bourse  Chm.  Roger  Bohn, 
1345  Ponderosa  Ave.,  Green  Bay,  WI  54313.  Phone: 
920-499-7035. 

October  26,  2008  - Elgin,  IL 

Elgin  Coin  Club’s  46th  Coin  Show  at  V.F.W.  Post  1307, 
1601  Weld  Rd.,  Elgin,  IL.  Hours:  9-3  p.m.  32  tables. 
Contact:  Don  Cemy,  PO  Box  561,  So.  Elgin,  IL  60177. 
Ph:  1-847-888-1449. 

November  1,  2008  - Kenosha 

50th  Annual  Kenosha  Coin  Show  at  Kenosha  Union 
Club,  3030  39th  Avenue,  Kenosha,  WI  Hours:  8:30- 
3:30  p.m.  35  tables.  Contact:  Jerry  Binsfeld,  6040  39th 
Ave.,  Suite  #7,  Kenosha,  WI  53142. 

Phone:  262-657-4653. 
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November  2, 2008  - Madison 

Fall  Coin  Show  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  John  Nolan 
Drive,  Madison.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  55  tables,  free  admis- 
sion. Show  contact:  John  Krueger  Phone:  608-834-4100. 

November  21-23,  2008  - Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention,  Baltimore 
Convention  Center  Center,  1 W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore, 
MD.  www.whitmanexpo.com. 

November  28-30,  2008  - Dearborn,  MI 

Michigan  State  Numismatic  Society’s  53rd  Anniversary 
Thanksgiving  Convention.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Dearborn,  MI.  Contact  Brian  Mainar  Ph  734-453-0504. 

February  15,  2009  - Oshkosh 

Wisconsin  Coin  Expos  LLC  26th  Annual  Coin  Show  at 
Oshkosh  Convention  Center,  2 North  Main  St., 

Oshkosh,  WI.  Hours:  9-5  p.m.  Contact  Randy  Miller, 
PO  Box  254  Oshkosh,  WI  54903.  Ph:  920-231-6161. 

February  22,  2009  - Racine 

Racine  Numismatic  Society’s  71st  annual  Coin  & Col- 
lectikble  Show  at  South  Hills  Country  Club,  3047  Hwy. 
94,  east  side  of  frontage  road,  Franksville,  WI.  Hours: 
9-3  p.m.  40  dealers.  Show  info.  Bill  Spencer  262-637- 
7766.  Table  info.  Jerry  Binsfeld  262-657-4653. 

March  8,  2009  - Brookfield 

Waukesha  Coin  Show  at  the  American  Legion  Post, 

3245  N.  124  St.  Brookfield,  WI.  Show  contact:  Tom 
Snyder  262-542-5990. 

March  13-15,  2009  - Portland,  OR 

ANA’s  National  Money  Show  in  Portland,  OR.  Contact 
ANA  Convention  Dept.  719-632-2646. 

March  27-29,  2009  - Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention,  Baltimore 
Convention  Center,  1 W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  MD  www. 
whitmanexpo.com. 

April  2-4,  2009  - Milwaukee 

South  Shore  Coin  Club’s  45th  Annual  Show  at  Wynd- 
ham  Hotel  Airport,  4747  S.  Howell  Avenue,  Milwaukee. 
Hours:  Apr.  2,  2-7  p.m.;  Apr.  3 10-6  p.m.;  Apr.  14  10-4 
p.m..  70  tables.  Contact  Walter  Weis  414-384-7966. 

April  5,  2009  - Appleton 

Fox  Valley  Coin  Show  at  Wave  Bar  & Ballroom,  2350 
N.  Casaloma  Dr.,  Appleton,  WI.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  40 
tables.  Show  Contact:  James  Bayer, 

Phone:  920-739-1089. 


April  29-May  2,  2009  - Central  States 

70th  Anniversary  CSNS  Convention  at  Duke  Energy 
Center,  Cincinnati  OH.  Contact  Jerry  Lebo 
Phone  574-753-2489. 

May  3,  2009  - NOW 

49th  NOW  Anniversary  show  hosted  by  Nicolet  Coin 
Club  at  Comfort  Suites/Rock  Garden,  1951  Bond 
Street,  Green  Bay.  Show  Chm.  Roger  Bohn,  1 345 
Ponderosa  Ave.,  Green  Bay,  WI  54313.  Phone:  920- 
499-7035. 

June  12-14,  2009  - Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention,  Baltimore 
Convention  Center,  1 S;.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  MD. 
w w w.  w hi  tmanex  po . com . 

August  5-9,  2009  - ANA 

ANA  1 18th  World’s  Fair  of  Money  at  Los  Angeles, 
CA.  Contact  ANA  Convention  Dept.  719-632-2646. 

November  20-22,  2009  - Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore  Coin  o&  Currency  Convention,  1 W.  Pratt 
St.,  Baltimore,  MD.  www.whitmanexpo.com. 

February  21,  2010  - Oshkosh 

Wisconsin  Coin  Expos  LLC  27th  Annual  Coin  Show 
at  Oshkosh  Convention  Center,  2 North  Main  St., 
Oshkosh.  Hours:  9-5  p.m.  Contact  Randy  Miller,  PO 
254,  Oshkosh,  WI  54903.  Phone:  920-231-6161. 

March  14,  2010  - Brookfield 

Waukesha  Coin  Show  at  American  Legion  Post,  3245 
N.  124th  St.,  Brookfield,  WI.  Contact:  Tom  Snyder, 
262-542-5990. 

May  21-22,  2010  - NOW 

Numismatists  of  Wisconsin  50th  anniversary  show  at 
Iola,  WI. 


If  your  club  is 
planning  a coin 
show, 

let  us  know  about  it 
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Address  Service  Requested 
Phyllis  Calkins 
NOW  Editor 
PO.  Box  155 
Mazomanie,  Wl  53560 


TO: 


Presorted  Standard 
U.S.  Postage  Paid 
Mazomanie,  Wl  53560 
Permit  No.  3 


out  3 l Lire 

Cliff  Mishler 
PO  Box  31 6 
lola,  Wl  54945-0316 


Have  a Great 
Su»v>tv>er  ! 


